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Happy New Year. Don’t forget a good resolution 


or two. 





JUST WHEN TO DIE. 

TRANGE as is the mystery of life, more wonder- 
. ful would be the blessing of death if great men 
were able to exercise it at the zenith of their fame. 
To-day, in Europe, we have the spectacle of three 
‘‘erand old men” who occupy vastly different positions 
in the public eye. First, at his country seat on the 
Elbe, we observe the moody figure of Prince BISMARCK. 
His heart is fretting itself into sourness and death; he 
is disgusted with his emperor, despairs of his country 
and is wellnigh rebellious under the treatment he is re- 
ceiving. The ‘Iron Chancellor” of to-day is a sorry 
spectacle ! Second, in France, stretched on a bed of 
sickness, with gendarmes before his doors, we see Count 
FERDINAND DE LessEps. ‘‘ Le Grand Frangais” is in- 
volved in a scandal that threatens to disrupt the Repub- 
lic ; his son is in Mazas Prison as a common felon, and 
the promoters of his enterprise are under public indict- 
ment. Though no corruption has been traced directly 
to him, the Dr LEssEPs name will go down in French 
history tainted beyond all hope of cleansing. Third, 
we saw only a few days ago WILLIAM Ewart GLaD- 
STONE, in a quiet, modest way, receiving the freedom of 
the city of Liverpool—a great seaport where, as a boy, 
the future premier played on the sandy shore of his 
father’s country home, while the great CANNING, a fre- 
quent visitor, gazed in thoughtful silence upon the sea. 

Of these three men, we venture to say that GLaD- 
STONE is the only one who does not regret that he failed 
to die at the proper time. These contrasts show that 
race has little to do with happiness, but that it is 
wholly a matter of environment. 


WHAT A WOMAN HAS DONE. 


RANCE is now in the throes of a political scandal in 
which many of its most prominent public men are 
involved. The whole story of the Panama Canal has 
been a series of disreputable transactions in which men 
and women lobbyists have played a very important 
part. There never seemed any real reason why the 
French should undertake the Panama scheme. Like 
everything French, there was a woman at the bot- 
tom of this scandal, and her name is Mme. RATazzi. 
For twenty years this lady has been the most remark- 
able figure in European society. She is a princess in 
her own right, being a BONAPARTE by birth. She was 
born in the South of Ireland, married at an early age 
to an Austrian baron, and later to the Italian nobleman 
by whose name she is still known, though she has since 
married the Baron DERvTE. She is famous throughout 
all Europe as a novelist. as a ‘‘ leader writer” for the 


newspapers, as a lobbyist, and as an adventuress. 
Young BONAPARTE-WYSE, who was appointed by Count 
De Lesseps, chief engineer of the Panama scheme, is 
her nephew, and she was employed by the wily old 
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Frenchman to get the first grant through the Chamber 
of Deputies. She secured the votes by all those wiles 
familiar to Washington Congressmen and Senators. 
She has disappeared, and it is not likely she will return 
to France until this trouble has blown over. 


WHAT A VENAL PRESS MEANS. 


THE third effort of France in the maintenance of a 
republican form of government is clouded by what has 
been revealed in its National Assembly of the connec- 
tion between some of its members and others and the 
Panama Canal Company. A rottenness is shown in 
the social and political fabric in that the people of 
France have been corruptly permitted and encouraged 
by their leaders to invest to an extraordinary extent in 
so wonderfully chimerical a scheme as the Panama 
Canal. The liquidators of the company have made a 
report cf two hundred and sixty million dollars ex- 
pended, and of which there remain in assets only four- 
teen million dollars. One. of the divisions of the 
expenditures is seventeen million six hundred thousand 
dollars for ‘‘advertisement, taxes, etc.” In this was 
the corruption fund of the company, now the subject 
of contention, and which was largely divided among 
bankers, legislators and editors. . 

What is a general surprise*in this country, and re- 
vealing conditions entirely foreign to anything we 
know about here, is that, substantially, the whole 
press of France was bribed in aid of this important 
and, in part, corrupt undertaking. Only one paper 
of any weight adhered to the truth, but its voice was 
drowned. The peasantry of France took most of the 
loan. It was the boast of its principal projector, 
FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, that the money for it came 
out of the stockings of the people. The savings that 
Frenchmen were loath to trust to banks, and to put 
into ordinary corporate enterprises, they were willing 
to invest on the advice of their fellow-countryman who 
had made a wonderful name in connection with the 
Suez Canal, and who, they thought, was to make a 
still greater name. With the lottery in aid of the 
canal, it having received the full indorsement of the 
French Government, came the part that it was entirely 
and wantonly scandalous. : 

The enterprise was an enormous and an ignominious 
failure before the lottery was broached ; no more funds 
could be drawn into it from the French people, and no 
other people had ever thought of putting money in it. 
The lottery was devised as a source of profit to those 
already engaged in the undertaking, and with it came 
the extreme lavishness in the purchase of influence in 
the Assembly and in the press. The feat has never 
been accomplished previously of buying up the news- 
paper voice of a country, and if republican and popular 
institutions are to remain, it would not be well to have 
it established as a custom, 

What can free political institutions stand upon but 
an independent and patriotic press? That is a question 
vital to France and significant to the progress of the 
Can the French Republic purge itself and start 
anew, warned by this terrible example? Blood is cheap 
in France in periods of excitement. No threatening 
dynasty stands ready to seize the reigns of power; 
in this lies the hope that the Republic will still live. 


SHALL WE BE.AN AMERICAN NATION? 


VIRST, what is a nation? It is a body in which 
dwells a soul, whose undying sentiment with ref- 
erence to the past is always busied with the sacrifices 
that have been made for the nation’s birth and life, 
and whose constant, undying aspiration for the future 
is that its preservation shall be assured with still 
greater sacrifices, if necessary. A nation is a living, 
breathing, aggressive unity. It is for itself against all 
the world besides. It grows, not by accretion, but by 
assimilation of elements. It loves itself; this love is 
called patriotism, and is the first law of its nature, 
But we will best understand what a nation is by tak- 
Gng an example. And we can, best judge whether we 
will ever become one, or whether or not we are on the 
right track toward nationhood, by comparing our his- 
tory, development and present aim with those of an 
historic people who are to-day undoubtedly a nation. 
Let us compare Germany and the United States. 
The Germans are an Aryan people; we belong largely 
to the same family. When they came to the territory 
they now inhabit, or: where they came from, history 
does not clearly indicate, and we must conclude that 
their present habitat is the result of natural migration ; 
when we came here and where we came from are mat- 
ters of comparatively recent history, and our coming 
was not, and is not now, the result of natural, but of 
artificial, migration. When the Germans first appear 
in history, they are found, an agricultural and hunting 
people, in tribes, on both sides of the Rhine and Dan- 
ube. Gradually these tribes coalesce into confedera- 
tions, and the Alemanni, the Franks and the Saxons 
arise into view in their contest for supremacy, which 
raged between the third and the ninth centuries of the 
Christian era. In 496 CHLODWIG and his Franks over- 
came the Alemanni; and on Christmas Day of that 
year the great warrior who founded the German Frank 


world. 
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dynasty was baptized, together with three thousand of his 
warriors, in the city of Rheims. CHARLEMAGNE, at the 
close of the eighth century, conquered the Saxons and 
became the first of a long line of German emperors 
and French kings. 

Now, let us note that the German nation was still to 
be born or developed. If we compare our early stages 
with those of the struggling, warring and naturally 
scattered tribes—who were also gradually and naturally 
coalescing—we will observe a striking contrast, and also 
a striking resemblance, The early settlers in this coun- 
try—Spanish, English, French and Dutch—fought out 
a similar battle for supremacy, resulting in the success 
of the English. But, unlike the tribal confederations on 
the Rhine and Danube, the contending forces here had 
‘* mother countries ” to back them. 

There was a germ of nationhood even in the scat- 
tered kingdoms left by CHARLEMAGNE to his sons. They 
were originally of common tribal origin. They were in- 
dependent ; they were not colonists ; they were forced 
to begin to build for themselves, their only guidance 
being the influence of their new-found Christianity. 
After the Christmas Day at Rheims they had one 
religion. After the empire was founded by CHARLE- 
MAGNE they had a strong, united government, such as 
it was. The principle of monarchy, of feudal alle- 
giance, of class based upon the right of might or martial 
pre-eminence, served to keep the weak always under 
control of the strong. 

But in the settlement of the future United States, 
no sooner had the French and Indian War given the 
English colonists supremacy over the French than the 
inherent weakness of the colonial governments began to 
assert itself. And yet when independence came, the 
thirteen original States started out on the career which 
the Old World theorists have not yet ceased to wonder 
at, if not admire. Without a eommon religion, with- 
out great military chieftains, without a national lit- 
erature, without successful wars of conquest to speak 
of, we find ourselves, at this merry Christmas-time, 
with many substantial reasons to be merry and full of 
good-will toward all men. 

But are we making toward nationhood? Is it one 
of the drawbacks of a representative democracy that 
the nation-germ shrivels and dies in its universal ex- 
posure? Does the open air of popular freedom, of civil 
and religious liberty, of universal suffrage, of universal 
asylum for the oppressed of all nations—does this 
open air keep the nation-germ so stunted and so dis- 
couraged that it finally gets tired trying to grow? 
But let us study Germany a little further. After 
CHARLEMAGNE’S death, throughout the Middle Ages, 
in the glory of the House of HapssBurG, during the 


-Thirty Years’ War, threugh the storm and stress of the 


Napoleonic invasions and humiliations of Deutschland, 
that nation-germ was not only safe, but nurtured by 
the blood of German soldiers and kindly protected by 
the snows of eleven centuries—of Germanic govern- 
mental vicissitudes. But to-day Deutschland is a na- 
tion. Why should we be discouraged ? 

We need not wait eleven centuries. We do these 
things more quickly, and quite as effectively, in the end 
of the century. Germany’s nationhood was born; 
ours, apparently, must be made. History has left us 
the pattern. This is the size and shape of it: 

I.—No strangers within our gates must remain here 
and remain strangers. If their allegiance, their love, 
are elsewhere, they must not waste the semblance of 
allegiance on Columbia. 

II.—No nation ever existed worthy of the name 
which did not draw a sharp distinction between citizen- 
ruler and inhabitant. 

III.—An independent country which is also an asy- 
lum for the oppressed of all nations is something new 
in history. Like al: new experiments, we must go slow 
with the asylum business. Those who are seeking asy- 
lum are not as good judges of its desirability—for the 
independent country—as the independent country 
itself, 

IV.—Now that the people are thoroughly aroused, 
let this independent country shut off immigration for 
awhile, and give other countries a chance to start 


asylums. 


Twenty-five thousand dollars—the sum recently award- 
ed by a jury—is a large verdict for damages in a breach of 
promise suit; but to men whose hearts are in the right 
place the award will not seem over-large.. So. long as it 
is the custom of society for men to pass their spare time 
in the homes of the women whom they.most admire, and 
for women to entertain such acquaintances as are not 
offensive, there will be fellows who will imagine them- 
selves in love and women who will believe them; most of 
the men will afterward change their minds, and the 
women will find themselves unpleasantly placed before 
their acquaintances. Perhaps each party to such a blun- 
der is a fool, to greater or less extent; but as the woman 
is usually the sufferer when the match is “ off,” she de- 
sires to be avenged for having been trifled with, and, by 
suing for damages, she strikes the offender in his most 
sensitive part. Whether, in such cases, a woman has 
shown delicacy, or her father and brothers sense, is aside 
from the main question, which is—Have men the right to 
abuse hospitality and courtesy by making playthings of 
women’s affections ? 
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THE NEW LEAF. 


STANDING at the edge of the horizon, the child of earth 
may look below and behind, or upward and forward—the 
hour being midnight—when we are wont to ring out the 
old year and ring in the new—and the child of earth feels 
a sorrow touched with hope and painful yearning. Look- 
ing downward and backward, even the stars of night 
have vanished from his sight. He sees, in spirit, the 
graves of departed friends; or, perhaps, the graves of 
lost friendship, no less to be mourned. Lost opportunities 
are now keenly remembered—for they will not return. 
In that void below the horizon there is absolutely nothing 
left for us—we have with us, now, all that is of value 
to us there. We have its lessons, the enlightenment even 
of its failures and misfortunes. We have the regrets for 
our shortcomings toward those we should have loved 
with the affection of deeds. We have perhaps a wounded 
self-esteem because of our dismal! failures to even strive 
for our own ideals. These regrets are the bitter medicine 
that will be good for us, when over-prosperity may block 
our way in the coming year. These wounds will leave 
none but imaginary scars; for the wounds themselves are 
imaginary. The only self-esteem that is of any use to us 
in this world is the one founded on facts. 

Looking upward, the restless aspirant is prone to see 
no light in sight. The dawn of morning is still a long 
way off. After the din of bells and the shriek of whistles 


and the uproar of miscellaneous noises have died away, | 


the placid stars are very mute overhead. The days of 
astrology—more is the pity !—have vanished utterly ; and 
our child of earth may look forward into 1893, for hours 
and hours, before he can guess whether it will rain, snow 
or be sunshiny after the new day and the New Year has 
dawned. 

The New Year comes to usin the darkness, We ring 
out the old year with a sort of triumph—as a salute, for- 
sooth, to the stranger year that may be bringing to usa 
coffin and a shroud and a peremptory demand. The old 
friend must leave us and the stranger is welcome. How 
very, very human we are, at New Year’s. And yet we 


saw much of sunshine, we laughed, and grew rich, and’ 


loved and were loved—conquered every enemy, perhaps, 
real, imaginary or ‘made by ourselves—in the year 1892. 
We are all heirs to this departed son of Father Time—the 
ancient of sons, now, instead of the ancient of days and 
years. None of us but have something to remember the 
old year by. This something will be of value to us—like 
every other gift of Nature or of grace—only on condition 
that we use the same. 

If we may presume to say so, at the time when nobody 
has time to listen to moralizing, let us not hurry the old 
year out of sight. It is better than the New Year, yet. 
Itisolder and more venerable. It has done us more good— 
if we are living at all. Out of its riches many of us have 
been enriched. And, in real truth, the old year is not 
dead. The division of New Year, January 1, 1893—remem- 
ber the change—is an arbitrary division. It is no more a 
natural division than any night when we retire from the 
labors of the day. ; 

But New Year’s has itsuses. There are the good reso- 
lutions! If other than pious and heartfelt phraseology 
were used at the forswearing of faults, many of which 
will cling to us, in spite of ourselves; if the really wicked 
gave up their bad habits with all the pomp and cere- 
monial of their accustomed language of emphasis—what 
a sulphurous and asphyxiating breath would the fresh- 
scented morning present to the new-born Aurora, arising 
from her belated couch. . 

Yes, New Year’s is a good time for making such good 
resolution as one can make, without danger to one’s self- 
respect, even though the ideal be not reached. ‘‘Cease- 
less aspiring’? is a good motto. New Year’s is a good 
time to bury the hatreds, the bitternesses and the dross 
and debris of the departed year; a good time to call and 
make friends and conciliate enemies; a good time for tak- 
ing a fresh start; a good time—for ONCE A WEEK to wish 
all friends, strangers, employees and rivals a truly Happy 
New Year. 





-o~< > 
WELCOME TO CANADA. 

A DEMAND for annexation is spreading like a propa- 
ganda throughout the Dominion of Canada. We must 
say that we did not regard it as very serious so long as it 
had foothold only inthe French provinces. But now that 
it has taken root in Ontario, where the people are by in- 
stinct and association lovers of democracy, we have great 
hopes that something will grow out of it. To speak can- 
didly, the people of the United States, to-day, are opposed 
to annexation with Canada. They see nothing to gain by 
it, and fear entanglements that will cause future vexa- 
tion and increased burdens of taxation. Ofcourse, Canada 
must come to us unasked. She must not be acquired at 
the expense of one drop of American blood, Canadian or 
Yankee. Unless England be willing, the union appears 
impossible, and we confess that to expect her majesty’s 
government at any time to surrender the upper half of the 
North American continent without a fight seems highly 
chimerical. If we ever do fight England, as may happen, 
it should be upon some great question of right, as was the 
case on two occasions, and not upon the sordid acquisition 
of further territory. As a people, we have room enough 
already for more than a hundred years’ extension and 
growth. The addition of twenty-five or thirty new States 
would be an embarrassment, and yet we say to Canada: 
If you want to come, come on ! 





Apropos 6f this subject, we are irresistibly impelled to 
say that there are a great many Fosters in the field. The 
Dominion’s minister of finance, George E. Foster, ar- 
raigned President Harrison and his last message for bad 
faith in his treatment of the Canadian fishery and canal 


rights. : 
To this Secretary of State John W. Foster, speaking 
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for President Harrison, has replied at length, and we 

shall next expect to learn that our Secretary of the 

Treasury, Charles Foster, of Fostoria, has presented a 

trial balance showing the business between the two coun- 

tries. 

3>ee 
AFTER THE AMERICA CUP. 

THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, the hero of the next interna- 
tional yacht race, is a tall-built, distinguished-looking 
man of affable manner, with an iron-gray cavalry mus- 
tache, and looks considerably younger than his years, 
which are fifty-one. He isa graduate of Oxford, and en- 
tered the First Life Guards while very young, but left the 
army in 1867 in order to gratify his taste for adventure by 
going out to Abyssinia on the celebrated rescue expedi- 
tion as special correspondent for the London Daily Tele- 
graph. He next went to France as war correspondent 
for the same journal, and was a familiar figure during 
the siege of Paris, writing strong and picturesque letters, 
and rough-riding whenever it was necessary. In 1871 he 
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EARL OF DUNRAVEN, 
Owner of Valkyrie and challenger for the America cup. 


succeeded to the family title and estates. Both in yacht- 
ing and in hunting circles he is regarded as an eminent 
authority. He has written much on sporting matters and 
also on more weighty subjects. He is the author of ‘“‘The 
Great Divide,” ‘‘ Notes on Irish Architecture’’ and ‘‘ The 
Soudan, its History, Geography and Characteristics.’ For 
he is not merely an enthusiastic sportsman. He has 
shown himself an able and useful public man, with wide 
sympathies. Politically, he is a believer in ‘“‘ Fair Trade,” 
which is, in fact, a thinly disguised protectionist policy. 
Like Lord Rosebery, he is in favor of reform in the 
House of Lords, and actually had the courage to offer a 





THE AMERICA CUP, 

Won by the yacht America, owned by Henry Steers, in 1851. 
resolution to that effect. He served as under secretary 
for the Colonies in the first Salisbury administration and 
during part of the second. He also acted as chairman of 
the Labor Commission appointed to investigate the sweat- 
ing system in London. He is likely, however, to do a lit- 
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tle sweating himself before he succeeds in winning back 
the America cup, which Uncle Sam has kept since 1851. 
He has built more than one yacht in the hope of se doing, 
and has, withal, won the respect and admiration not only 
of his own countrymen, but also of his competitors on 
this side of the Atlantic. 
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ON SOLID GROUND AT LAST. 


EVANGELIsT Moopy made the claim that the steamship 
Spree was saved in a recent accident at sea by virtue of 
the prayers of the passengers. Colonel Robert G. In- 
gersoll argues against Mr. Moody, in these words: 
“It is claimed by Christians that God is infinitely 
merciful. This being so, the question is: ‘Could Mr. 
Moody, by praying, make God more merci‘ul ?’ I think 
not,” 

Now, the eloquent agnostic and the rest of us are on 
solid ground at last. No Christian believes that God can 
be made more merciful than He is, and Co! onel Ingersoll 
“thinks not ’”’ on the same question. 

But these are very deep questions: efficacy of prayer, 
divine Providence, the relation of the Supreme Being or 
First Cause, whatever it is, to the human beings of earth— 
and neither a crude belief nor the “I think not” of the 
agnostic is competent to settle them in the light of reason. 

The discussion between Mr. Moody and Colonel Inger- 
soll is not very voluminous, as yet, and we may profitably 
ask a question or two before it grows more complicated. 
Suppose that God is infinite, as Christians believe, His 
mercy, of course, is also infinite. How could the extra 
saving of the Spree make that mercy more than infinite ? 
The quality or degree of mercy does not consist in, or de- 
pend upon, the number of acts performed, even in human 
affairs. Does it ? 

Again, supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
Spree was saved by virtue of prayers ascending to God, 
would it necessarily follow that the prayers must have 
made God more merciful than He was before? The 
Christian’s philosophical view of God is the one Colonel 
Ingersoll should always discuss, for he is a philosopher 
himself. That view includes the theory, so to speak, that 
God’s Fiat and Foreknowledge are one act from eternity 
to eternity. The saving of the Sprve was certainly in the 
Fiat, her peril was just ascertainly in the Foreknowledge ; 
the praying on board ship was alse in the Foreknowledge. 

God, through the medium of secondary causes, created 
the passengers who prayed, the machinery which became 
disabled, and to this extent both the praying and the acci- 
dent were in the Fiat. What we cannot see in the case is 
this: Why was any change needed at all in the attitude 
of the Most High toward the Sprec and its passengers ? 
And, bound up as the passengers, prayer, accident and 
machinery wer®, all in one fully provided for “‘ event,” the 
prayer could operate upon the accident without making 
any change in the preceding attitude of the Deity, as 
aforesaid, 

We offer this solid ground to Mr. Moody and Colonel 
Ingersoll and the passengers on the Spree to stand on. 
————_ -—~> ~<—-———— 

“WHERE ARE WE AT?” 

FINANCES are in a ferment and nobody is entertaining 
a very clear idea of what the situation means. What 
seems moat obvious is that European investors with 
American securities in their possession are uneasy at the 
silver situation in this country, thinking that we will not 
be able to maintain our $800,000,000 of paper currency on 
a par with gold when there is in the United States Treas- 
ury only $125,000,000 of that metal. Thisamount of course 
fluctuates from day to day, and if the tendency keeps up 
of shipping gold to Europe we cannoi tell when it will be 
dangerously drawn down, how many people will want the 
Treasury to pay them gold for paper money, and so start 
gold on the track of appreciation, commercial obligations 
and most securities remaining payable in paper. 

If the holders of our corporate securities in Europe are 
seriously entertaining this idea, they are of course mar- 
keting them toa greater or less extent, and the shipments 
of gold that have been going to Europe for some weeks 
are accounted for. 

European financiers look upon purchases of silver by 
our Treasury Department to the extent of 4,500,000 ounces 
per month asan utterly vapid course to pursue. With 
them finances are not ‘‘in politics,” there are no “friends 
of silver” to propitiate, and they are in doubt as to where 
this course will lead ws. From neither an American Lor 
an European standpoint can we go on adding $50,000,000 
per year in silver certificates to our currency, and be 
under obligations to redeem them in gold if required, and 
remain on a solid and healthy basis. 

If foreigners are going to be so desirous of having 
something else for their American securities, that we will 
be forced to ship gold abroad to them, our excess ef ex- 
ports of merchandise over imports not being sufficient to 
take them all up, American bankers may entertain the 
idea that they would like some extra supply of this article, 
and others may think it wouid be well to hoard it as a 
measure of safety. Then would the call be very great 
upon the Treasury, and the surplus over the $100,000,000 
required to be retained there in security for the legal 
tender notes Ly ued easily waste —. ‘he Treasury in 
that case would have to seek for gold by sale of its bonds, 
and everybody would want gold. This country well knows 
what an appreciation of gold means, it having cost its 
people many hundreds of million of dollars that it would 
not have cost if its paper had at all times been redeemable 
in the precious metal at par. 

The question is whether our legislators at Washington 
will see the matter in its proper light and get rid of the 
silver purchases by the repeal of the silver law of July, 
1890. ‘he Monetary Conference has begun and ended, its 
first session at any rate, and we are where we were before 
it commenced, except that we have three assurances in- 
stead of the two we had before that the European nations 
are not wee to put themselves out for the monetization 
of silver and that the foolishness of the American position 
is more fully revealed. 
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THE GREAT FRENCH SCANDAL. 


THE expected rarely happens in France, : A revolution 
of the people is not certain to follow a turbulent outburst 
in the French Chamber. 

More victims of the Panama scandal are daily thrown 
into the hoppér of the French mili of justice. On Decem- 
ber 20th, M. Floquet, president of the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, announced to the House that he had received an 
application for authority to prosecute M. Rouvier, ex-min- 
ister of finance ; M. Jules Roche, ex-minister of commerce ; 
Emanuel Arene, member for Corsica; Antonin Proust, 
member for Deux Sevres; Baron Jean de Soubeyran, 
member for Loudon, and Joseph Dugue de la Faucon- 
nerie, member for Orne. This letter, M. Floquet said, 
was from the procureur-general. In the Senate M. le 
Royer, the president, announced that he had received a 
demand for the prosecution of five senators. He named 
Senators Deves, late minister of agriculture; Beral, the 
intimate friend of Gambetta; Thevenet, late minister of 
justice; Leon Renault, late prefect of police, and Albert 
Grevy, brother of the late president and former governoi- 
general of Algeria. All these are menof great prominence 
in the public affairs of France, and the excitement 
throughout Paris and the country is again at fever heat. 
The official list now includes five senators, two of them 
former cabinet ministers; and five deputies. The official 
aunouncement was made simultaneously in the Senate 
and Chamber. The French law forbids the criminal 
prosecution of a member of Parliament without the con- 
sent of the Special Committee in edch House. - Two duels 
were the outcome of one day’s accusations. 

The most picturesque incident in regard to the Panama 
scandal is doubtless to be found in the connection there- 
with of the late Baron de Reinach, that grewsome per- 
sonality over whose memory hangs the shadow, not only 
of bribery and corruption, 
but of suicide and the res- 
urrectionist. 

There is something, 
moreover, very pathetic in 
the consideration of this 
gay boulevard baron, who, 
while being the deus ex 
machina of the under- 
hand ‘part of the Panama 
transaction, was far from 


financieror promoter. He 
was notable, however, as 
a-man-of-the-world of rec- 
ognized talent in many 
directions, and with a 
specially inquisitorial 
taste toward the analysis 
of poisons. A man fond of life and its more refined 
and - artistic pleasures, himself well qualified in the 
lighter range of musical composition; with a salon, 
where assembled frequently the highest ability, the rarest 
beauty and the most comprehensive wealth in all Europe 
—Baron de Reinach was the last one to have been natu- 
rally mixed up with the great national tragedy.. And yet 





BARON JAQUES DE RSINACH. 


it was certainly a very curious thing that when the seals - 


were taken off the personal effects of Baron de Reinach, 
in, pursuance of the projects of the law, there should 
have been found among them poisons enough of different 
variety to have destroyed a battalion. The lugubrious 
characteristic in the nature of Baron de Reinach which 
induced him to dabble in. toxicological mysteries may 
have been one of those sardonic inferences by which 
Nature sometimes points the way to terrible and unex- 
pected conclusions, for it is freely alleged in Paris that his 
death was caused by poison, and that the evidence thereof 
was found on the examination of the remains, after these 
were exhumed by order of the court. 

According to all accounts, the deceased baron had dis- 
posed of whatever evidence existed of his connection with 
the Panama seandal, except in the case of a volume which 
contained copies of a number of incriminating documents. 
This volume was stolen from him, and, as he learned, had 
fallen into the hands of his enemies. He made one bold 
effort to use the influence of men in power for his own 
safety, and, this effort failing, he disposed of his now use- 
less and broken life.: The comparison—or, rather, con- 
trast—of the last hours of this brilliant and happy flaneur 
with the period immediately preceding is certainly emi- 
nently dramatic. “At the time of his death the baron had 
in hand, as one of his numerous avocations, the composi- 
tion of an operetta or ballet, the melodies of which may 
be supposed to have occupied his mind until- this sudden 
rush of disaster unto death drove them into discord. 

The French situation is far more complicated under the 
pressure of the events which haye led up to it. than was 
ever the case in the periods immediately precedent to the 
several revolutions by which France has been afflicted. 
With regard to those, the logic of events pointed very 
surely toward some certain conclusion; but, under the ex- 
isting conditions, absolutely nothing can be predicated for 
the future. And this is chiefly so because France happens 
to be on this occasion without a leader. There is to-day 
actually no personage in all France who, either by recog- 
nized ability, by family, blood or bearing, is fitted to lead 
that revolution which would surely break out to-morrow 
if the case were otherwise. There is no Gambetta, no 
Boulanger, no Louis Napoleon even, standing ready to 
precipitate a coup d’état.- One cannot imagine the Count 
de Paris doing anything of the sort, and the two Pauls— 
Paulde Cassagnac and Paul Derouléde—are equally in- 
conceivable in this réle. And there is none other. Neither 
royalty nor the empire looms up in the distance as a 
future possibility; in fact, he would be a rash prophet who 
would venture to predict at all a solution of the present 
complex problem. What is possible is that, as happened 
just a century ago, the people—the robbed, cheated and 


being notable as a great ° 


. section in French politics by turns lends itself. 
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abused people—may rise in their might and sweep away 
this disorder of financial corruption and gangrene, as they 
did a hundred years ago the rottenness of the aristocracy 
and tke court. 

There is something sinister in this fact, that the wrong 
which has been done through the treachery, fraud and 
scoundrelism of the Panama acts has been done against 
the whole people of France, while there is no one person- 
ality ripe for its avenging. Thirteen hundred millions of 
frances stolen perhaps from five millions of French men 


M. FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 
Organizer of the Panama Canal Company. 


and French women—and no one to see them righted. It 
is true that an attempt is being made in this direction by 
Chamber of Deputies, by investigating committee, and by 
here and there an individual, but to all of this there is 
mainly a political complexion, to which each party and 
Out of all 
the whirl and convulsion of crimination and recrimina- 
tion, of threats and charges and.arrests, out of ali this 
there does not appear to be a possible outcome of assist- 
ance or return to those who have suffered mostly by the 
frantic and: desperate flagrancy of the Panama crime. 

At present-the French people seem to be dumb and un- 
impressed by the Panama exposures. This also is sinister. 
Thus far the uproar has manifested itself only in the 
Chamber of Deputies and in the Paris journals—how will 
it be when the people awake ?’ As the great revolution of 
a century ago was precipitated by Saint Antoine, and it 
was only later that the*departments woke up, and all 
over France palaces and chateaux fed the flames, and trees 
and lampposts alike bore strange’ human fruit—so now 
the situation may be'reversed, and Jean and Pierre, in 
sabots, may arise all over France in their millions and de- 
mand restitution. France may tide over the present dis- 
aster, yet it would need: but a little thing, a slight derange- 
ment of conditions, to bring upon her head a doom equal 
to if not surpassing that-which overcame her during the 
Reign of Terror. That such may not be the case all friends 
of France devoutly hope, but that it is among the possibili- 
ties, no one can question who watches carefully the signs 
of the times. 





FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, the greatest living engineer, 
who is, about to be tried before a common jury in his 
native France for obtaining money fraudulently, is rising 
eight-and-eighty and leans heavily forward as he walks. 
His hair is white as slacked lime and his ruddy face is 
adorned by a cavalry mustache, waxed at the ends. In 
manner he is one of the gentlest, most thoughtful of men. 
Until his recent collapse he retained a buoyant flow of 
animal spirits, and besides conducting a voluminous per- 
sonal correspondence used to attend all the official and 
social festivities of Paris. ‘He was usually accompanied 
everywhere he went by a detachment of his thirteen 
children, who range in years from seven to fifty-six. The 
recounting of the glories of the construction of the Suez 
Canal does not please him half as much as to have one of 
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these youngsters crawl upon his knee. It is recorded 
that on_one occasion he had a very important engagement 
with the head of the Barings, who must have wondered 
what manner of man M. de Lesseps was when he re- 
ceived a note stating that their meeting would have to be 
postponed, as he wished to take two of his children to a 
matinee on the afternoon named. His whole life is the 
story of action and accomplishment.. From the time of 
the bombardment of Barcelona, in 1842, when he showed 
superb physical courage, until the launch of the Panama 
Canal scheme, he was 
the leader in whatever 
he was concerned in. 
He has dared to attempt 
what other men consid- 
ered folly. His first 
conception of the idea 
of the Suez Canal oc- 
curred during a visit to 
the khedive of Egypt 
in 1854. On his return 
to Paris he published 
a doctment setting 
forth the project. The 
great engineers of the 
world laughed him to 
scorn. Robert Stephen- 
£0n, among others, de- 
clared that the idea was 
worthy of a schoolboy, 
to which De Lesseps 
replied: “If Mr. Ste- 
phenson lives twenty 
years I'll give him a 
free passage through 
my canal.” At first 
capitalists were wary; 
but De Lesseps was a 
born organizer, and by 
means of diplomacy 
and persistent energy 
secured the funds nec- 
essary to carry on his 
enterprise. The canal 
was formaily opened 
November 17, 1869, in 
the presence of one of 
the grandest assem- 
blages ever known. In 
recognition of his ser- 
vices he was decorated 
by nearly all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe. He 
was subsequently elect- 
ed one of the ‘“ Forty 
Immortals”? who con- 
stitute the French 
Academy. He was 
equally certain that the 
Panama _ Canal . would 


succeed, At first there 
was no difficulty in rais- 
ing money for the pro- 
ject. He had cut one 


continent in two. Why 
not another ? Presently 
more money was needed 
and other calls were 
made, to which the French people responded liberally. 
They had implicit faith in the capability of De Lesseps to 
accomplish the undertaking. They paid in their cash, 
but the only result was a further demand for fresh funds. 
De Lesseps even now has confidence in the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Panama Canal, but the investors have not. 
He believes the masterful scheme to have been victimized 
by a political conspiracy and continues to ask piteously 
for aid to carry out his second great enterprise. Iv re- 
sponse he is asked what: he has done with. the money al- 
ready given. He does not seem to realize the great cloud 
that is about to burst over him, and when he speaks of it, 
it-is.only to say: ‘“‘I have my good days and my bad 
days.- These are my bad days. They will pass lke the 
rest.” Yet, withal, he is so deeply affected that it is 
doubtful if he will live to face the disgrace that threatens 
to overtake him and his. 
—————_~d or - 
A DISTINGUISHED SENATOR. 

SENATOR GIBSON, of Louisiana, died December 15th, 
at Hot Springs, Ark. He was born at Spring Hill, Ky., 
on September 10, 1839, received his education in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in Terre Benne Parish, La., at Yale, and in the 
Law Department of the Tulane University of Louisiana. 
In 1855 he acted as aid to the governor of Louisiana at the 
beginning of the Civil War, and took a prominent place in 
the Confederate army. He was elected to the Forty-third 
Congress from the Second Congressional District, but was 
not admitted. He was, however, a representative in the 
Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth and Forty-seventh 
Congresses, and was elected to.the United States Senate 
without opposition, as a Democrat, taking his seat March 
4, 1883.. In 1888 he was re-elected, his term of office run- 
ning until March 3, 1895. His portrait appears on page 8. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

‘“‘Malmorda: a Metrical Romance,” is the title of a 
book soon to be published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, from 
the pen of Joseph I. C. Clarke, author of ‘‘ Robert Emmet: 
a Tragedy of Irish History.” Mr. Clarke’s new work is in 
blank verse, with a rhymed “‘fore-song.’’ It is laid in the 
ninth century, during the Viking invasions of Ireland—a 
period of battle and storm, full of that vivid coloring in- 
viting to the artist. In this time and scene Mr. Clarke 


finds inspiration for a strange drama—the love of an Irish 
chieftain for a daughter of the Vikings. The book will 
be handsomely presented in the best style of the Put- 
nams. 








WHAT DOES: ENGLAND MEAN? 


18 SHE FEARFUL OF CANADIAN SECESSION, AND BUILDING 
GUNBOATS ON THE LAKES ? 

THe War Department has just received the new battery 
designs of the British gunboat Petrel, launched during the 
month of November last on the Great Lakes, and the 
guns to be carried by the Petrel are safficient to destroy 
any United States: post on the lake frontier. The same 
is said of the British gunboats Constance and Curlew, sis- 
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these vessels were built with a view of protecting the Wel- 
land Canal from destruction in case of attack, and the 
statement is made that there are fifty vessels in the Brit- 
ish navy that can be introduced into the Great Lakes by 
way of the St. Lawrence and canal route. Contracts have 
been let for enlarging and deepening the Cornwall Canal 
near Montreal, so that when completed vessels two hun- 
dred and thirty leet long, and drawing twelve to fourteen 
feet, may be transported through the canals with: prac- 








BRITISH GUNBOAT OF T 


ter ships of the Petrel, launched several months pre- 
viously. 

The Petrel will carry in her battery one 47-inch Maxim- 
Nordenfeldt rapid-fire gun, supplemented by a battery of 
6-pounder Maxim-Nordenfeldt guns. The 47-inch rifle 
throws a projectile weighing forty-five pounds a distance 
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of five miles, and at a rate of fire of twenty-five shots per 
minute. The 6-pounder Maxim-Nordenfeldt gun can throw 
forty-five shots per minute, and can pierce 4inch steel 
plates at a range of one hundred yards. 

This battery, in connection with the vessel’s torpedo 
tubes, is sufficient not only to silence any one of the exist- 
ing lake forts, but to destroy any vessel which the United 
States can improvise into a warship from craft now on the 
lakes. 

The Petrel is at present receiving her battery at Owen’s 


Sound, Georgian Bay, Canada. Binz ad 
This battery comes direct from Fi aa 
England. The Petrel’s crew e > AS 


will come from the British fleet 


in the North Atlantic. 
ossesupes 
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HE ‘‘PETREL”’ CLASS ENTERED ON THE LAKES AS ‘‘REVENUE CUTTERS.” 


tically no loss of time. ‘The Constance, the Curlew and 
the Petrel can go through the Welland Canal at about 
full speed—fourteen and a half knots an hour. 

The War Department recognizes that this country may 
in self-defense have to construct ‘‘ revenue cutters’ supe- 
rior to the Petrel and her sisters. The British have evaded 
the provisions of the treaty of 
1817, which forbids the con- 
struction of warships , on 
the lakes, by building heavily 
armed ‘revenue cutters.’ 
We print on this page pict- 
ures of the latest of these 
Canadian ‘‘revenue cutters,” 
and of the extemporized ves- 
sels that are expected to cope 
with them. - Treaty stipula- 
tions prevent the use of guns 
heavier than 18-pounders, but 
the modern rifled, breech-loading, 18-pounder gun is a 
very formidable weapon. 

‘What does England mean ? 

a a 
THE annexation fever, germs of which seem abundant 


in Canadian blood, has recently broken out anew in the ~ 


Dominion. Itisquite complimentary to the United States, 
as well as to thecommon sense of Canadians, that north 
of the lakes and the St. Lawrence there should bea desire 





Lieutenant Carden, U.S.N., 
who was sent to Canada to in- 
vestigate this matter, has just 
made his report regarding the 
Constance, the Curlew and the 
Petrel. The first two were built 
at Owen’s Sound, and the Petrel 
has just been launched at Hamilton. Designs of the ships 
hae been secured and accompany the report. Asskhown by 
our pictures, in all essentials the boats are naval vessels. 
They have steel protected decks, ram bows, are fitted for 
the reception of torpedo tubes, have fittings for the mount- 
ing of four one-inch Hotchkiss rapid-fire guns, and carry 
three guns—one on either bow and one on the stern—of 
the Nordfeldt type—very effective weapons. The designs 
for the boats were furnished from the British Admiralty ; 
the construction was superintended by officers from the 
Admiralty, and the officers of the vessels, it is understood, 
will come from the British navy. 

The Constance is alveady in commission, and the Curlew 


























CROSS SECTION, SHOWING FOUR TRAINS ON BOARD. 


is nearly ready for service. The building of these vessels 
affected the shipyards on the American side of the lakes. 
Mechanics employed in their construction were induced 
to go to Canada and work on them, the foreman of 
Wheeler’s establishment at Bay City being one of them. 
Now that the work is finished, these men are seeking 
re-employment at their old places. The report says that 
English and Canadian officers and citizens explained that 
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TOLEDO, ANN ARBOR AND NORTH MICHIGAN RAILROAD TRAIN TRANSPORTING STEAMBOAT. 


for closer union with the biggest, best and most prosper- 
ous family that has descended from Mother England. On 
the other hand, the more conservative Canadians need not 
lie awake nights and patrol the border for fear that the 
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‘‘ JOHANNA STAATZ,’’ known socially as Mrs, Katherine 
M. Dunning, has republished from Truth her delightful 
sketches of city life. Several of these stories are classics 
in style. This delightful little book will be hailed asa 
Christmas souvenir from any friend who sends it as a gift. 
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the envelope * Cabinet Making.” 


THE CLEVELAND CABINET. 3 


ONCE A WEEK having offered a prize of FIFTY 
Dollars to the reader of that journal who most nearly 
guesses the composition of President-elect Cleveland’s 
cabinet before noon, January 15th next, the award to be 
made as soon as the official list is sent to the United States 
Senate, I wish to offer the following as my prediction: 
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For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 

_ Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 

cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 

colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 

ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
-remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. ba 





wicked Yankees will help the annexa- 





tionists. It takes two to make a bar- 
gain, even in the family; Canada isas 
decent and right-hearted a neighbor as 
any nation could wish, and a good 
friend beside, but she has a lot of 
family troubles which wouldn’t be 
lessened, but rather made worse, 
should we take a hand at them, as 
we would be obliged to do in case of 
annexation. As to that, we have some 
bothers of our own, which we couldn’t 
manage even as well as we do now, 
were we to take the Dominion into our 
confidence. Besides, the old lady across “le 

the water, who is much the most im- . 
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should the annexationists ~imsist on 


them; there’s no sense in decent peo- 
ple fighting when there’s plenty of 
trading to occupy their minds. Of 
course an annexation. party could be 
organized in the United States—a new 
party is as easy to start as a new re- 
ligion, so long as there are people 
who are fond of change and of med- 
dling with their neighbor’s affairs— 
but such a movement would injure 
us, in the world’s esteem, without 
helping Canada. 
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Ladies 


smoke, and yet, you don’t like the smell of his tobacco. You can 
drive him away to his club—out of just such things come misery, 
unhappiness and divorce. The trouble is that he uses poor 
tobacco. Coax him to get BLACKWELL’S BULL DURHAM SMOKING 
TOBACCO; its delicate aroma will not be offensive to you, and 
it will not fill all the curtains, hangings and clothing with that 
stale disagreeable odor that now troubles you. Keep your husband 


Do you want to keep your husband home at night, 
and keep him agreeable and pleasant? He must 


avoid all risks by having him smoke BULL DURHAM 
Sold everywhere. 


BLACKWELL’S DIRHAM TOBACCO CO., Durham, N. C. 
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A WEEK OF THE WORLD. 


THERE are indications that the ‘“‘music cure’’ will be 
the next fad of people who are in search of remedies for 
complaints which flesh is heir 10, yet which seem beyond 
the skill of physicians. The music cure has the advan- 
tage of distinguished precedents: asmart young fellow 
named Saul, who is frequently mentioned in some por- 

- tions of the oldest book in the world, used to have terrible 
fits of the blues, or something worse,and at such times he 
would send for a smarter yourg man named David, to 
twang the harp for him, the result usually being that 
Saul became his royalself again. Several thousand years 
afterward a Boston Brahman had a sick wife for whom 
the doctors could do nothing, yet who—refined woman 
though she was, got great relief by listening to hand- 
organs, so one or other organ-grinder was always in front 
of the house, to the great damage of real estate values in 
the vicinity. I myself know a literary man of high repu- 
tation who never went away from home without a small 
musical box which ground out only two tunes—tunes 
which kept all hearers awake, yet put him sweetly to 
sleep. As to that, distinguished musical critics have been 
known to fall asleep at chamber concerts in New York— 
but that is another story. 

Hatred is not a business virtue, but what a blessing it 
is proving itself to some business interests. About twenty 
years ago France and Germany, two nations that never 
had loved each other, fell to fighting, and ever since then 
each has been perfecting great armies for the sole purpose 
of picking open the old sore at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Out of the war of 1870 Germany got the French 
provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, beside a lot of French 
money, but she has since spent several times as much for 
the sole purpose of being able to hit back whenever France 
might strike for revenge. France’s loss of her provinces 
and milliards was as nothing to the money she has since 
sunk in armies and armaments of no possible use, except 
as expressions of hatred. When the outbreak does come, 
it will make widows of thousands of loving wives, orphans 
of about a quarter of a million of ‘children, and set baek 
both countries, no matter which may win, about a quarter 
of a century in the race for that prosperity which all na- 
tions desire. In the meantime, though, what fortunes 
will be made by the great army of contractors, who all 
the while are saying, with Puck, ‘ What fools these mor- 
tals be!” 

‘*Is the literary career a bar to marriage?” I ask the 
question merely because no less than three divorces, re- 
cently granted or applied for, hinge upon the absorption 
of one or other party by some alleged literary work with 
which the other party was not sympathetic to the extent 
of self-effacement. Literature is very good in some ways— 
at least, my own experience has led me to think so; but 
when it threatens to overthrow the most sacred and bind- 
ing of human. relations, it ought to be led to a back seat, 
underneath it should be placed by sundry kicks, the 
harder the better. What is there, anyway, about litera- 
ture or any other art, that men and women who practice 
it should attempt to shirk their social and moral duties ? 
There was a day when neither literature nor any other 
art could pay its washerwoman, and when the poet or 
novelist was known by his long hair, unshaven face and 
dirty shirt collar; but times have changed, and the writer 
or painter who isn’t at least as decent as his neighbors is 
rightly believed to be fit only for the poorhouse or the jail. 

One of the good deeds already done by the new ‘“‘ Thea- 
ter of Arts and Letters’”’ in New York is the closing of all 
doors as soon as the curtain is raised for a performance. 
Theater-going would be more general if there were not in 
every town a lot of people who always are late, whetlier 
at church, dinner or theater; they make a noise when they 
enter a theater, they pass in front of people with better 
manners to get their seats, and if they go out between the 
acts ‘‘to see a man,’’ the man keeps them so long that the 
aroma of alcohol and cloves, which they diffuse on re- 
turning, is speedily complicated by an odor of sulphur, 
proceeding from the remarks of persons whom they annoy. 
The managers of the aforesaid theater insist also that 
women shall not wear hats or bonnets during the perform- 
ance; as a consequence, no one is obliged to bob his head 
like a teetotum in his endeavor to see from behind a plume 
or wing or bow on the head of a woman in front of him. 
Managers in general have often said they would suppress 
the nuisances complained of could they afford it; the 
managers of the new theater did it fearlessly, and although 
their tickets were sold at five dollars each, they had a full 
house. ‘A word to the wise is sufficient,” and even the 
foolish should be able to catch on, in view of what people 
seem willing to pay for the privilege of being spared the 
old annoyances. 

The first custom of civilization which reaches heathen 
people is rum drinking ; once in a long time the mission- 
aries get there first, but the rum-seller is close behind and 
draws a larger crowd than any religious service. The 
government, whatever it may be, makes a pretense of 
putting down the traffic, but for one official who attempts 
to do the work there are two traders who sell liquor and 
ruin more souls than the churches save. Some touchiug 
appeals from Indians who foresaw the results of the 
liquor traffic have reached the “Great Father” at Wash- 
ington, but no Great Father has been able to suppress the 
Indian ring. The most cheering indications of reform 
come from the reservations in the eastern part of the new 
State of Washington, where the redskins have taken the 
matter into their own hands. They may kill some rum- 
sellers, which will be contrary to law, but if by any-form 
of violence they discourage the traffic in their reservations 
the Indian Bureau will get some practical points which it 
seems to have needed ever since it was created. 

Philadelphia is commending itself for having within its 
borders a club which provides legal advice, free of charge, 
to “working women.” It is a good thing for a Philadel- 
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phia club to do, but it may as well be said that the wicked 
city of New York has for fifteen years been doing exactly 
the same thing. There is an association here to which be- 


‘long all classes of women who work for their living—all 


classes, from fashionable modistes to scrub-women. When 
any member has difficulty in getting her pay, she notifies 
the soviety’s lawyer, who politely informs the alleged 
debtor of the complaint, and requests settlement or ex- 
planation by a specified date, otherwise the case will be 
taken into court. Disputes almost numberless have been 
“settled out of court’’ by the society’s lawyer, whose po- 
sition-is judiciaP rather than that of the special pleader. 
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and quickly found this its best move, for the railways are, 
indirectly, severe sufferers by bad country roads. So sel- 
dom, between Autumn and Spring, is any country thor- 
oughfare in good condition that all jarmers take advan- 
tage of dry weather to hurry their produce to stations, 
crowding storage and carrying facilities beyond their 
capacity and deranging entire transportation systems. 
When the railway people ‘take up” a subject, ail State 
and local officials are glad to oblige them, for reasons 
which need not be specified here, so there is a probability 
of a general awakening which will repay many dollars 
for every one expended. JOHN HABBERTON. 














IN, THE PARLOR. = 
** Now, Tom, you stop! How do you dare 
To act that way with me! 
Besides, there’s someone iti the hall! 
Suppose mamma should see!” 


THE SAME OLD MISTLETOE. 










IN THE HALL. 
“Way, Major! You're a horrid man! 
And right here in the hall! 
My daughter, sir, would be quite shocked! 
So stop—or I shall call!’"—Lovuts Lyny. 











Sing hey for the sprig of mistletoe! 


While eyes tell eyes a tale of bliss 
And lips seek lips in one long kiss. 


That makes young blood more swiftly flow, 


*O love, my heart—my soul 
—thou dost know. 


s—. They are thine now—here— 


a ‘neath the mistletoe.” 


Sing hey for the sprig of mistletoe! 
That sets old blood once more aglow, 
That fires dim-eyes at remember'd bliss 


And seals the lips with an old-time kiss. 

*O love, recall’st the long ago— 

When thou stol’st my heart ‘neath the mistle- 
toe?” 


Epiru Sesstons TupPer. 














A similar court of arbitration should be founded in every 
city; in the meantime, though, Philadelphia shouldn’t 
pretend to be better than New York. 

Whatever ticket one may have voted at the last general 
election, the voter should be delighted at the announcement 
by President-elect Cleveland, that no applications for 
office will be considered until after inauguration. No mat- 
ter from which party he may be selected, a President of the 
United States deserves a better fate than to be harassed by 
office-seekers, and to be degraded from the position of chief 
executive of the greatest nation on earth to that of pay- 
master for a lot of political ‘‘workers.”’ Officials must be 
changed sometimes; indeed, afew of them are really repre- 
sentatives of the party in power. But as to the general mass 
of office-holders, it is seldom changed for the better, and 
never for any good purpose. Mr. Cleveland’s personal 
declaration of independence should please every right- 
minded citizen, for no man who keeps his eyes and ears 
open believes that all the saints belong to any one partic- 
ular party, or that a nation can be redeemed by getting 
rid of a lot of men who know their business, and have 
learned it at the expense of the people, and by puttingin a 
new lot of men who mnst learn the old lessons over again. 

The rapidity with which our navy is being reconstructed 
is shown by the announcement thatat least seven of the 
warships now being built will be in commission within 
three months. When one remembers how few years 
ago it was when we hadn’t a ship fit to hold its own 
against some of the cruisers of little South: American 
or European powers, he has reason to be very proud of 
the wits, resources and treasury of our own country. 
Such of our new ships as are afloat are unsurpassed in 
their respective classes anywhere in the world; they can 
go somewhere beside to the repair shops, which was the 
principal destination of the older vessels, and there have 
been no “‘ jobs” to scandalize the navy’s construction de- 
partment. As to the armaments, they are unsurpassed in 
their respective calibers, by any in the world, and Amer- 
ican mind, muscle and money have done all. We are the 
people ! 

As usual, the report of railway casualties for the last 
year shows a greater number of deaths and wounds than 
was inflicted in the greatest battle of our civil war. The 
figures show an increase, in harm to life and limb, over 
those of last year, showing that, however much rolling 
stock and roadbeds have been improved,’ precautions 
against loss of life have not kept pace with them. Some 
excuses of railway companies are fair; for instance, the 
loss of life of brakemen who are coupling or uncoupling 
cars of freight trains will continue until the adoption of a 
uniform system of holding trains together. Behind most 
of the remaining accidents, however, is the mean econom- 
ics practiced by men who manage railways not so much 
with an eye to the public service as to the daily quotations 
of the company’s stock. : 

Of organizations without capital, and with no purpose 
but the public good, the most flourishing seems to be the 
new National League for Good Roads. A few weeks ago 
it began trying to interest railway companies in its work, 


“BLACK FRIDAY.” 


THE next novel in the series of ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY 
will be of local color, dealing with society, the stage and 
Walt Street, and will be entitled ‘Black Friday.” Its 
publication at this time, immediately following Jay 
Gould’s death, is quite apropos. It is from the pen of a 
distinguished literary man and author, Mr. Thomas B. 
Connery, for ten years the editor of the New York Herald. 
Mr. Connery is an extensive traveler, a careful student of 
life, and writes with much cleverness about the great 
financial agitation following the “Black Friday” gold 
corner, engineered by the late Mr. Jay Gould and James 
Visk, Jr. 

The story opens in a Pullman car between Chicago and 
New York. A young California millionaire, on his way 
to the metropolis, forms the acquaintance of a dashing 
young leading woman of a New York theater. They are 
charmed with each other. They reach New York together, 
and do not see each other for many months—that is to say, 
off the stage, because the smitten Californian is a constant 
witness of the triumphant successes of his traveling ac- 
quaintance. A broker, whose friendship the young stran- 
ger has gained, is in the whirl of Wall Street speculation. 
Through him the hero is drawn into the vortex. Mean- 
while, he has called upon the actress, and, in a burst of 
affection, they agree to a secret marriage, which is svl- 
emnized. The young husband then discovers to his horror 
that his actress wife is a victim of intemperance. She has 
struggled against the habit in a most womanly way ; but, 
finally, unable longer to submit to the humiliation of her 
husband's reproaches, she leaves him and flees to Canada. 

Thereshe is injured in a railway accident; but, thouga 
reported dead, recovers. Her beauty is so thoroughly de- 
stroyed that she hides herself in Montreal, hoping for- 
ever to remain undiscovered. A Canadian detective 
fathoms her secret, comes to New York, acquaints the 
broker friend of his knowledge, and inaugurates a system 
of blackmail which is checked by the prompt and heroic 
treatment of the man of Wall Street. The heroine, who, 
of course, left the stage after her misfortune, becomes a 
lovely character. Her unhappiness purifies and ennobles 
her. The broker visits her at her hermitage in the Canadian 
metropolis, and becomes passionately enamored of her. 
But a grave and serious complication has arisen for the 
young Californian. When the railroad accident occurred, 
the death of the distinguished actress was announced 
throughout the United States. The hero of the story 
accepts the report of her death with complacency, not 
dreaming that she had overcome her intemperate habits. 

After a suitable and respectful season ef mourning the 
hero marries a girl who had won his heart on the Pacific 
coast, and returns to New York in a state of perfect hap- 
piness, when the wily detective reaches New York with his 
secret. Of course, the hero is entirely innocent of any 
moral wrong; but the gravity of the situation is ap- 
parent, and bis broker friend makes a supreme effort to 
shield him. The novel ends happily, but in a way that 
the reader can hardly guess. Everything is straightened 
out, and even the detective is softened by marriage tc a 
woman who is better than he is. This charming story 
will form Nos. 13 and 14 of Volume X. 








BLOCKED AGAIN—PERHAPS. 


AT present writing the Senate of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress is in doubt. Unless the Democratic party has a safe 
working majority in both branches of Congress the late 
election will not have resulted in the 
change which, it is alleged, the people so 
emphatically demanded in the voice of the 
November cyclone. The great issues which 
we, the sovereign people, decided in favor 
of a Democratic President and policy, will 
still go begging for solution. The wheels 
of administrative performance will be 
blocked. 

Reform, patchwork, compromise, polit- 
ical dickers between protectionist Demo- 
crats, free trade or tariff reform Republi- 
“ans and free silver coinage Populists will 
be the only means whereby even negative 
or mekeshift legislation can be secured on 
any of the great questions at issue in the 
recent campaign. The only really respon- 
sible party will be President Cleveland 
with his veto; and the veto, as we know, 
is only an extra legislative expedient un- 
der the spirit of our Constitution. When 
the next Congressional election occurs, two 
years hence, which party shall we call to 
account when we, the people, look in vain 
for results? Will it be the Democracy, 
whose hands are tied, or the Republicans, 
who still are kicking, or the Populists, 
who were floated in on the tidal wave of 
popular discontent ? 

If we find it difficult to locate the re- 
sponsibility when the time of Congressional 
inaction ends in the Fall of 1894, it is be- 
cause our method of choosing Presidents 
and Senators is clearly unsuited to our 
present needs. A President so emphatic- 
ally chosen as Grover Cleveland should 
have both Houses of Congress at his back. 
ONCE A WEEK has advocated the choosing 
of Presidential electors by districts as the 
surest way of securing a House of Repre- 
sentatives at one, politically, with the Ex- 
ecutive. This. plan, already adopted .in 
Michigan, is now pretty generally under- 
stood; its efficacy for the purpose stated 
cannot be questioned, and need not be 
insisted on here. But it seems the manner 
of choosing Senators needs attention, in 
view of the threatened condition that is 
likely to confront President Cleveland. ; 

At present the States, except Michigan, vote as units 
for Presidential electors, by popular vote in each State. 
The State Legislature elects the United: States Senator, 
the popular vote having nothing to do, directly, with the 
result. Popular vote ina national election has practically 
no voice whatever in national affairs; that is, the’-Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, who are supposed to represent 
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the Union as a unit, are not elected by a popular vote of 
the Union. I think it would be unwise to so elect a 
President and Vice-President, one all-sufficient reason 


against such a method being that the one-sided States,. 


with large majorities either way, would have the greatest 





THE LATE SENATOR’ GIBSON, OF LOUISIANA. 

and, in supposable cases, the decisive voice in the elec- 
tion. * 

But, if we have due regard for the comparatively 
superior claims of wealthy, progressive, populous and en- 
lightened States, in the election of President, there is no 
reason why we should delegate to Legislatures the choos- 
ing of nationa] lawmakers. Either under the preyailing 
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plan of choosing Presidential electors, or under the 
Michigan plan, the individual State’s comparative im- 
portance in the Union is sufficiently respected. The voice 
of the State itself, and not of its Legislature, should be 
represented in the national Senate. The Senator should 
be elected by a direct vote of the people of 
the State. This should be a special State 
election. The comparatively small body of 
men constituting that very select ‘‘ Upper 
House” have a power in our national affairs 
substantially equal to that of the House of 
Representatives. No legislation is possible 
without their assent. Their long tenure of 
office keeps them at a distance from the peo- 
ple, asitis. It requires more than one change 
in the Legislature that created them to 
reach them and call them to account for 
their official actions. The Legislature has no 
earthly right to choose them anyhow. 

In order that, in future, national elec- 
tions may mean something to the country at 
large, as well as to the federal office-holder, 
we need two new methods of national elec- 
tion. The President should hold office for 
six years. He should be elected by electoral 
districts corresponding with the Congres- 
sional districts, and by two electors at large 
to be chosen by a vote of the State in two 
separate electoral districts. Under such a 
plan the Executive will be likely to havea 
majority in both Houses of Congress to as- 
sist in carrying out the measures which he 
and they have promised. The political com- 
plexion of both the Senate and House is 
likely to be changed during the Presidential 
term, if the people are not satisfied with the 
administration as a whole. If, under this 
plan, Senators are chosen by popular vote in 
each State, their tenure of office, after un- 
satisfactory service, cannot be bought back 
by merely ‘‘seeing’’ a few impeeunious 
‘“‘good-fellows”’ or machine politicians at 
the State capital. Then, again, our State 
legislators will have more time to attend 
to State affairs—will have that good diges- 
tion that results from abstinence from Sen- 
atorial caucus dinners—the State capital 
will be a much nicer place to live in than 
when legislative votes were bought for 
money. 

The wheels of administration will1:ot be 
blocked at the very outset, as is threatened 
at present. Congress and the President will 
do something. If flagrantly wrong—which 
is not likely—that something can be undone at the 
next Congressional election. The probability is that, with 
obstruction barred, a higher grade of legislative genius 


-will be developed among our lawmakers, when we ] ave 


fastened on them -the responsibility of doing something. 
The “block” system of popular government ought to be 
abolished: DANIEL Lyons. 





MY BABY ON THE MORNING AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


[From the painting by B. Peglhein.] 
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AMERICAN WOMEN IN ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


A CENTURY and more ago a beautiful American girl 
united her fortunes and her fate to those of a foreign hus- 
band. Hers was the first of those international mar- 
riages which have since become common enough.’ Miss 
Sallie McKean, the young daughter of the presiding offi- 
cer of Congress during the troubled. years of- the .War of 
Independence, by her marriage with the Marquis d’Hrujo, 
Spanish ambassador to the American Colonies, set an ex- 
ample which her national sisters have not been slow to 
follow...The fashion, therefore, of choosing American 
wives is not a modern precédent; in our grandmothers’ 
days the same predilection seems to have predominated. 
We call attention to five portraits on the next page, of the 
Duchess of Manchester, Lady Randolph Churchill, Lady 
Waterlow, the Hon. Mrs, William Carington, and Mrs. 
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THE HONORABLE MRS. EATON. 
(Miss Elizabeth French, of New York.) 


Frank Evans; and the beautiful portrait on this page 
of the Hon. Mrs. Eaton, formerly Miss French, of New 
York. 

THE DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER. 

The Duchess of Manchester is a handsome, clever and 
witty woman. She inherits her beauty from her mother, 
and at the time of her-marriage to Lord Mandeville it 
would have been difficult to find a more lovely girl, of a 
purely blonde type, with hair that was like golden threads 
held in sunshine, and eyes of. clearest hazel. It was in 
1876, when’ Lord Mandeville visited America, that he met 
Miss Yznaga.’ They were married in the following May 
very quietly, and sailed the same day for England. From 
the first moment of her introduction to London society, 
Lady Mandeville became a favorite. Her quick wit, her 
musical ability, her charm of manner were all appreci- 


ated. The Prince and Princess of Wales were among the 
first to make the young bride welcome at Marlborough 
House and Sandringham, while with the Gladstones she 
has always been a special favorite. Since the Duke of 
Manchester’s death the duchess has divided her time be- 
tween Tanderagee Castle and historic Kimbelton. She is 
a devoted mother, her only son, the present duke, a lad of 
fifteen, and her twin daughters, the little Ladies Mary 
and Alice Montagu, holding first place in all home mat- 
ters. 
y LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 

Kighteen years ago a brilliant young American girl 
met at a dinner party in Paris the younger son of the 
then Duke of Marlborough. The lady was Miss Jerome; 
the young man, Lord Randolph Churchill. Fascinated 
by the wit and beauty of the belle Americaine, he ad- 
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dressed to her a remark in French, and received such an 
apt reply that he continued tie conversation with increas- 
ing interest. When the ladies withdrew, he turned to his 
host with this remark: ‘ That is the cleverest and wittiest 
woman I have ever met; I mean to marry_her.” And he 
did. Few personalities are more marked than that of 
Lady Randolph Churchill, and few women occupy a more 
public position. From the earliest days of her marriage 
she has identified herself with her husband’s interests, 
and in politics she has taken an active part. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that up to the year of his marriage (1874) Lord 
Randolph had never filled any prominent position in the 
arena of politics. But within one year after that event he 
entered the House as member for Woodstock, and has 
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blood, while her mother was Irish by descent; and the 

blending of the two nationalities is strongly marked in 

Lady Waterlow’s personality. Lady Waterlow has tray- 

eled extensively and intelligently, and has retained from 

her wanderings experiences that are most interesting. 
HON. MRS. WILLIAM CARINGTON. 

Burfield, Old Windsor, is an ideal home, even for an 
American chatelaine; and, though not so old in actual 
yerrs as many others, the house dating back only to 
Georgian days, its title deeds and acreage can hold their 
own with any in the country, while no more popular host 
and hostess from the Castle to Old Windsor can be found 
than Colonel Carington and his American wife. 

As holders of an ancient hereditary office, the family 
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ever since been well to the fore in all party questions. It 
was at this first election that Lady Randolph Churchill 
proved her ability and made her influence felt, displaying 
in her husba’.a’s cause those gifts of persuasion, reserve 
force and judgment that have more than once turned the 
scale in his favor. She is an ardent supporter of and 
worker for the Primrose League, though it was not until 
the election of 1885 that her stanch allegiance to’ the 
league was definitely declared. During that campaign, 
which followed closely on Lord Randolph’s appointment 
as secretary of state for India, she made her memorable 
speech, which has now become a Primrose motto: ‘‘To 
sustain to the utmost all that is dear to England, religion, 
law, order and the unity of the Empire.’ The effect was 
magical, and Lord Randolph came in at the head of the 
poll. In personal appearance Lady Randolph is decidedly 
Southern. Her coloring is warm and dark, though lack- 
ing any vivid tints. Her forehead is classically modeled, 
with soft, dusky hair rolled back from it, and forming 
charming curves by its natural waves. Lady Randolph is 
an especial favorite with the queen, who personally deco- 
rated her on her return from India with the Order of the 
Crown of India. 
LADY WATERLOW. 

Among American ladies who are less markedly before 
the public, yet whose lives are full of good deeds, Lady 
Waterlow holds a prominent position. Whether at her 
beautiful home, Trosiey Towers, in Kent, or in her Lon- 
don house, her time is always overflowing with work for 
others; and in this she has an able coadjutor, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow being as keenly interested in_ philanthropic 
schemes as she, and as eager to put them in force. Hos- 
pitals and the training of nurses are particular objects of 
interest to Sir Sydney and Lady Waterlow. It is barely 
ten years since Lady Waterlow married and made Eng- 
land her home. Her father was Mr. William Hamilton, 
of Napa, Cal. Through her father she inherits Scotch 


has always occupied a somewhat unique position. Colonel 
Carington, through the Willoughby d’Eresbys, by the 
female line, inherits the office of secretary to'the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, his brother, Lord Carrington, holding 
that appointment. With this sinecure goes a charming 
residence in the Royal Court of the House of Lords, 
where, during the season, Mrs. Carington dispenses grace- 
ful-hospitalities. Colorel Carington is also equerry to the 
que2n and heir presumptive to his brother, and both he 
and his wife are persona grata at Windsor. A ctrious 


bit of family tradition is shown in the use of the double . 


‘‘r,”? which belongs only to the head of the family, Lord 
Carrington, the younger branch using but the one con- 
souant. Mrs. Carington, though by birth an American, 
and extremely patriotic to the land of the ‘Stars and 
Stripes,” is, in appearance, voice, gesture and manner, es- 
sentially French—a result easily accounted for in that her 
girlhood was passed on the Continent; and her marriage, 
following so soon upon her emancipation from the school- 
room, left her but little time to become familiarized with 
her native country. She was the only daughter of Mr. 
Francis Warden, a gentleman of wealth and position, who 
preferred life in Paris to existence in New York. Their 
home was a delightful one, and, until the troubles inci- 
dent upon the Franco-German War, their daughter Juliet 
enjoyed every advantage wealth could surround her with. 
Her meeting with Colonel Carington, in 1871, ended in an 
engagement and marriage, since which time England has 
been her home. 
MRS. FRANK EVANS. 

Within the last four years one of the most prominent 
of American women in England has been Mrs. Frank 
Evans, the wife of the Liberal member for Southampton. 
Though not in any way a femme politique, Mrs. Evans has 
exercised a decided personal influence in the Libera] cause. 
She is a woman of more than ordinary ability and strength 
of character, though withal so young and fresh-looking ; 
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it is difficult to associate stern statistics, compulsory edu” 
cation, woman’s franchise and home rule with so contra- 
dictory a personality. Whatever she takes up she invests 
with herself; there is nothing half-hearted with her, be it 
politics at home or abroad, or be it one of those charming 
little South African folk-lore tales she writes. Through 
two contested elections Mr. Evans has come out success- 
ful, and to the untiring exertions of his wife in one at 
least does he owe the issue. Four years ago, when he was 
in the States, a by-election suddenly became necessary. 
Mrs. Evans went down to Southampton and fought the 
battle for him, and had the happiness of welcoming him 
as the Liberal member as he sailed into Southampton 
Water the morning after the declaration of the poll. In 
the last general election she played almost as important 
a part. To see Mrs. Evans where she best loves to be is 
to visit her in her quaint old home in Kent, a manor-house 
the very name of which—Tubbendens—suggests centuries 
of legends and traditions. 

HON. MRS. EATON. 

The Hon. Mrs. Eaton, née Miss Elizabeth French, 
daughter of Francis O. French, of New York, was married 
to Colonel, the Hon. Herbert Francis Eaton, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, at the Guards’ Chapel, London, on July 14, 
1892. Colonel Eaton is the brother of Lord Cheylesmore. 
Colonel and Mrs. Eaton are now living in Lowndes street, 
Hyde Park, London, where they have a house. 

> + 
A SPLENDID RENEWAL PREMIUM. 

THE publishing house of Peter Fenelon Collier will 
issue soon after the opening of the new year, to sub- 
scribers who desire to renew their subscriptions, the most 
valuable set of premium books ever sent out by any Amer- 
ican journal. The splendid intellectual monument left by 
Honoré de Balzac in the shape of his ‘‘Human Comedy” 
has been carefully translated, edited and arranged in 
three superb octavo volumes that will be presented with 
the publisher’s compliments to each reader of ONCE A 
WEEK upon the renewal of his subscription. This great 
novel, made up of many stories all synthetically connected, 
depicts every phase of human passion, and contains some 
ef the most delightful characters in the whole range of 
modern fiction. No series of novels since that style of 
literature was originated can be compared with the “ Hu- 
man Comedy” of Balzac, in its wide range of character 
study and intense human interest. A comprehensive in- 
troduction precedes the stories, from which the reader 
will obtain a full conception of the author’s splendid am- 
bition, and after reading it he or she will be better able to 
form an opinion as to whether the great Frenchman suc- 
ceeded in attaining it. The characters in the ‘‘Human 
Comedy” are more familiar to the reading public in 
Europe to-day than are those of the English master, 
Charles Dickens. The New York Tribune, in a recent 
review of one of Balzac’s novels, said: 

. The style of Balzac is very remarkable for its power. 
It is nervous, full of suppressed fire, suggesting a brain 
so prolific of thoughts that the utmost care had to be 
exercised to prevent them from overcrowding one another. 
‘The concentrated force of expression frequently reminds 
one of Shakespeare, and bursts of marvelous impassioned 
eloguence—not of the frothy kind, but presenting truths 
deep as the center—at intervals flash out, adding to the 
sense of repressed voleanic power which pervades these 
works. It must be acknowledged that the France of 
Balzac’s time afforded almost as abundant material for 
satire as the Rome of Juvenal. Taking him at his own 
estimate, and accepting his view of the duties of the nov- 
elist under the given conditions—a view, be it said, which 
is always open to doubt and dispute—it is impossible not 
to admire the depth of his insight‘and the marvelous scope 
and comprehensiveness of his genius. The enterprise he 
undertook was gigantic, yet what he accomplished was 
sO monumental a work as to prove the justness of his 
self-appreciation. 

It is a new literary world into which we shall have the 
pleasure of introducing our readers, and one in which 
they will find great delight. 

This is the opportunity for subscribers to renew. 
Never was there such a delightful set of books published. 
They have been edited with great care, are printed on fine 
paper, bound in the best English cloth, with nnique and 
original gilt and embossed side stamp, together with gilt 
back. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Subscribers’ names will be removec. from our mail list 
at the expiration of their subscription, unless they have 
previously notified us of their desire to renew for another 
year. 

———— > @ « —___ 

Every friend of the late Don Piatt will be rejoiced 
to learn that his sketches, imitations and plays have been 
collected and are to be published in three handsome 
volumes, which will be sold at the price of $1.50 per vol- 
ume. The editor is Mrs. Ella Kirby Piatt, of Mac-o-chee, 
Logan County, O. 
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**No man can serve two masters: 
and mammon,.”—St. Matt. vi. 24. 

January 2—Monday—“ Cast forth thy act, thy word, into the 
ever-living, ever-working universe; it is a seed-grain that cannot 
die. Unnoticed to-day, it will be found flourishing a banyan grove 
—perhaps, alas! asa hemlock forest—after a thousand years.”— 
Carlyle. 

January 8—Tuesday— Sincerity is an excellent instrument for 
the speedy dispatch of business.”—Tillotson, 

January 4— Wednesday— Life without: laughing is a dreary 
blank. A good laugh is sunshine in a house.’”’—Thackeray. 

January 5—Thursday—\I have my own ideas, andI take my 
stand on them, you know. A man who does that is always charged 
with eccentricity, inconsistency and that kind of thing.”—George 
Eliot, in ** Middlemarch.” 

January §—Friday—“ When angered, the best of us mistake our 
own motives,as we do those of the enemy who inflames us.”— 
Thackeray, in ** The Newcomes.” 

January i—Saturday—* To be good is to be happy; anvels are 
happier than men, because they’re better.”’— Rove, 





Turn over at least one new “ leaf.” 
ye cannot serve God 
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THE VERY LATEST EVENING GOWNS. 
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DESIGNED AND MADE BY WORTH, PARIS. 

No. 1.—DREss IN SALMON-PINK VELVET.—Low dartless 
bodice, with rounded point; the front is deftly draped in 
slight waves at the top, where it is caught up with velvet 
twists forming shoulder straps. In the center of each 
twist is a large bow in finely plaited satin, which also ex- 
tends over the folds of the novel short sleeves; three 
overlapping rows of-narrow satin frills edge the train 
skirt with side gores. Gold galon is cunningly threaded 
through the soft loops of the coiffure, and finished off 
in the center with two upstanding loops, peculiarly be- 
coming to the style of face. 

No. 2.—Empire gown in aurora-pink silk poult de soie, 
partly veiled, with a long apron in lace or embroidered 
net pending from the bust, where it is attached with tre- 
foils and tassels in silver and crystal gimp, like the hang- 
ing row of tapering ribbons with fringed ends, which 
glitter through the diaphanous tissue. A similar glowing 
trimming defines the round opening of the bodice, its 
wired epaulet and short slashed sleeves. Broad lace 
tucker. Gold coronet in the headdress. Pearls round 
the neck and in the ears. 

No. 3.—Trained skirt, low pointed bodice and balloon 
sleeves in cherry-colored faille, streaked and dotted with 
steel beads and spangles; a bunch of white antenne rises 
at the back of the head. 

No, 4.—Artistic brocade or shot faille, resplendent with 
jet galon and fringe, which covers the seams of the low 
bodice and borders it, together with the velvet tabs, so 
disposed at the back as to recall a butterfly with outspread 
wings. The center seam is slashed midway downward, to 
show off huge purse ends, gaged and tipped with ponder- 
ous beaded tassels. A stiff vandyked edging runs along 
the neck opening. Lovers’ knots in beaded velvet ribbon 
describe ladders on each side of the skirt, and ornament 
the short sleeves in spotted net. Circlets of precious 
stones inclose the hair knot. Side aigrette, springled with 
a powdering of diamonds. 

No. 5.—Low bodice and skirt, with Watteau plait in 
black satin bordered with graduated rays.and side scrolls 
in sparkling jet. A narrow velvet panel, also edged with 
jet work, is displayed through the side slash of the skirt 
and corresponds with the short puckered sleeves, at the 
top of which is arranged a cluster of upright satin loops. \\ 
Loose hanging sleeves, bertha, bow and drooping end in / Win 
black silk spangled with gold pampilles. Beaded net in Apa | \ \ Ne 
the hair, diamond earrings; bouquet of orchids. ie Yh 

No. 6.—Empire gown for young lady.—Round bodice 
and skirt touching the ground in pink faille, enhanced 
with sash and bow in pink and white ribbon. The loops 
are entwined with others in a peculiar imitation of the 
prickly stem of the rose, trails of which are carried as 
braces across the bodice, to be secured on the shoulders 
with a full-blown rose and a few flying leaves. Delicate 
sprays of foliage encircle the wide elbow sleeves. The 
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bodice opens in front with muslin 
and lace revers to reveal a stomacher 
in blonde lace. String of cabochons 
in the hair. 

No. 7.—Low bodice, with square 
tail ends, falligg at the back over 
the box-plaits ‘Of the trained skirt in 
pale mauve faille. The oval opening 
of the bodice is enriched with an 
exquisite gimp in silver and varie- 
gated green beads, and a butterfly 
to match, fluttering at the side. 
Wing-like epaulets in fluted and spangled muslin 
head, the large and short sleeves in mauve velvet; long 
kid. gloves, scalloped at the top. Jeweled pins in the 
hair knot. 

No. 8.—Marie Louise dress in sapphire-blue velours de 
Lyon, powdered with silver spangles all over the princess 
front and sides, as well as the voiuminous sleeves. A 
tinsel Grecian pattern outlines the trained skirt, heads 
the bertha and shines on the shoulder straps. Sapphire 
earrings. Hair parted on one sjde, with an erect loop of 
embossed ribbon. Painted gauze fan. 

_ No. 9.—Young ladies’ gown in pink satin, embroidered 
in steel, and set off with a sash in dark, violet velvet, at 
the side of which is nestled a rose similar to those bloom- 
ing on the low puffed sleeves. Vest fronts in lace or em- 
broidered gauze. Tuft of bright antennze towering over 
the coiffure. Pearl studs in the ears. Fan in ostrich 
feathers. 

Se 
NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

Tur B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York. Philadelphia Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. ¢; O. in the last two years, anc its 
present train ‘service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. — 

CONSUMPTION CURED. 

AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, | will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NoYEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. — 
Nervous headaches promptly cured by 

Bromo-Seltzer—10c. a bottle. 
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AN OCEAN WANDERER. 


THE American schooner Wyer G. Sargent, dismasted 
and abandoned, with a cargo of twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of mahogany below decks, has drifted on the At- 
lantic for twenty months and seventeen days. She has 
traveled more than five thousand miles, according to the 
United States hydrographic chart issued recently. The 
Wyer G. Sargent was bound from Laguna, Mexico, to this 
port, in March, 1891, when she was dismasted in a hurri- 
cane. Her crew was taken off by a Norwegian bark. 
When the crew reached Philadelphia two large tugs were 
sent out to look for the derelict, but without avail. Sev- 
eral attempts were subsequently made to find the wreck 
and save her valuable cargo, but the winds and currents 
kept her out of the reach of the searchers. 

After the Sargent was abandoned she twice crossed 
the Gulf Stream. She drifted within two hundred and 
fifty miles of Bermuda in June, 1891, and the tug Britan- 
nia went to look for her. The tug did not sight the 
derelict, although a man was on the lookout for days. 

The Sargent followed the trend of the Gulf Stream 
until July 2, 1891, when she started eastward. She drifted 
to a point some six hundred miles southwest of the 
Azores, and she has been drifting ever since within three 
hundred and twenty-five miles of that point. She was 
last sighted on October 12th by the steamer Asiatic 
Prince, about nine hundred miles due east of Bermuda. 

The vessel’s decks were awash, her bow well out of 
water. She showed no signs of breaking up. This is 
considered remarkable, as her cargo of mahogany is 
aimost the heaviest lumber cargo carried. The derelict 
has been sighted twenty-seven times in all, and each time 
her appearance has been much the same as when her 
crew left her. She has traveled, according to calcula- 
tion, about eight miles every twenty-four hours. Her 
condition, hydrographic officials say, is better than many 
vessels which have been adrift half as long. 

The Wyer G. Sargent was built in Sedgwick, Me., in 
1883, under the rules of American Lloyds, registered 
fifteen hundred and twenty tons and was rated first- 
classe ; 

The most remarkable wanderings of any other derelict 
was that of the American schooner W. L. White, which 
was abandoned off the Capes of Delaware on March 13, 
1888, the day after the great blizzard. She crossed the 
ocean. and finally stranded on the island of Haskier, one 
of the Hebrides, on the north coast of Scotland. The W. 
L. White made the tripin ten months and traveled often 
at the rate of thirty or forty miles per day. Another 
American schooner, The Twenty-one Friends, abandoned 
on March 2, 1885, traveled four thousand miles between 
that time and December 4th of the same year. 











The derelict American schooner, Wyer G. Sargent, abandoned at sea in March, 1891, as she appeared when seen on December 2, 1892. 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF ADA. 


THE molding of the marvelous form of Miss Ada 
Rehan in the molten metal of Montana will be a charm- 
ing instance of appreciation of the beautiful. 

But it will be much more than that. 

Not since the days of the Exodus has there been such 
an occurrence, and the worship by the Jews of the golden 
calf is the only case on record of the deification of a 
natural form—until now. 

For it is to be considered that as to the matter of 
idolatry, it has never been the custom to worship the 
images that have been set up as other thansymbols, while 
in the case of Miss Rehan, she is to be put into silver and 
placed on a pinnacle—not in the least as Miss Rehan, but 
as the finest and purest specimen attainable of human 
proportion as set forth in the female figure. 

In this sense, therefore, she represents humanity—pre- 
cisely as the Jews, with their golden calf, represented the 
best of the animal kingdom: 


And all the people broke off the golden earrings which 
were in their ears, and brought them unto Aaron. And 
he received them at their hand, and fashioned it with a 
graving tool, after he had made it a golden calf, and 
they said: These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt. 


The ancient Egyptians had curiously involved in their 
mythology—cats, the ibis, the scarabzeus: they held the 
lotos-flower sacred, and they mummified their dead. 
Then there was Hanoama, the monkey-god, sacred alike 
to the Egyptians, Hindus, Siamese and ancient Aztecs; 
but that is the nearest we come, in ancient mythology, to 
the deification of the human form. It appears that this 
special culte—this fin de sitcle movement in adoration— 
was left to the latter days of the nineteenth century for its 
exploiting. 

It is so pleasant to happen upon something obviously 
novel nowadays, that one welcomes this sudden and 
strange innovation with rare delight. It is such a fertile 
field, too: there are so many different methods of con- 
sidering the subject, that there is no reason to wonder 
that Colorada should desire to come in asa close second 
with a silver woman, doubtless to be followed presently 
by Nevada, with California at last to distance all the 
other competitors—with a woman of gold. We have 
heard of the ‘‘The Man made of Money.” Douglas Jer- 
rold invented him: but the conversion of Solomon Jericho 
was into Bank of England notes—not bullion—and so 
could not in the least be considered a parallel case, even 
if the story were truth and not fiction. In fact, as we 
started by saying—there is no parallel case. 

There is, however, something very extraordinary in 
the whole matter; something to be deeply considered in 
these fin de siécle days, when comets affright us, and Pro- 
fessor Totten insists upon the proximity of the end of the 
world. And this something is the fact that the relation 
of the proportions of the human figure is an element of 
the most ancient and the most obstruse of religious be- 
liefs, although never before signified in the monumental 
way which is to be adopted in the case of Miss Rehan. 

Almost everybody has heard of the ‘‘Cabala”’; or, as 
it is given according to the Hebrew form of the word— 
Gabbalah. Almost everybody has heard of it, but very 
few know anything about it. The little that is known is to 


the effect that it was a system, or device, through which - 


the secrets of Nature and the mysteries of religion were 
expressed by occult signs, forms, symbols and words. It 
was the key to everything of any importance that had 
ever been lost. It was known to the ancient Hindus, and 
to the ancient Hebrews. Some say it was putin writing 
by Abraham; others, that it was given to Moses on the 
mountain. It was well known among the astrologers and 
soothsayers of Chaldea, and the Egyptian philosophers 
worked with it. Probably the Jews obtained it from 
them during their captivity. Pythagorus picked it up 
from the priest of Memphis, and so did Solon and Plato, 
who carried it into Greece, whence it easily obtained a 
foothold among the Romans. 

This was the cabala. But what has that to do with the 
silver simulacrum of Miss Rehan? Very much, indeed. 


The Egyptians pursued the arts of sculpture and paint-. 


The Jews sternly prohibited the 
exercise of these to their own people. It will be remem- 
bered that the Mahommedans did (and do) the same. In 
both instances this was because of the supposed sacredness 
of ‘‘the human form divine.” Now the Greeks drew the 
germs of their art from Kgypt, and up to a comparative- 
ly late period Greek sculpture was formed on the half- 
symbolical school of the Egyptians. Conceding that the 
highest type of art as expressed in sculpture is derived 
from the Greeks, and that this type is always expressed in 
the human form, and it will be seen that we are nearing 
our subject. 

There is a Greek saying or proverb: ‘“ Know thyself!” 
The Hebrew cabalists say: ‘‘ As above, so below.”’ “They 
say also that the universe is the macrocosm—and man the 
microcosm: « All of which tends to suggest to the intel- 
ligent mind that there is more in the study of man than 
meets the eye: while ‘“‘the proper study of mankind is 
man” (and woman) equally imports the same serious fact. 
Artists before the ‘‘ Dark Ages’’ were seeking to rediscover 
the long lost ‘‘canons of human proportion ”’ of the Egyp- 
tians and Greeks. This was doubtless because of a well- 
founded belief in the artistic as well as the mathematical 
accuracy and purity of those canons—but without thought 
of the extraordinary secrets that there is reason to, believe 
were locked up in them, only to be unlocked by the 
cabala. : 

The figures which record the proportions of Miss Rehan 
answer to a certain canon, and are, without doubt, ex- 
quisitely fine, and furnish an assured model of artistic as 
well as human excellence approaching perfection—as we 
view it. But there have been dozens of accepted canons 
since the first one of which we have any record—found in 


ing, as is well known. 
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THE GRANDSON’S FIRST HOLIDAYS. 


[Specially drawn for Onck A WEEK by J. F. Burns.) 


an old Sanscrit manuscript and dividing the human figure 
into four hundred and eighty parts (of which, forexample, 
the face represented fifty-five parts). Three Egyptian 
canons have been found inscribed on the walls of their 
temples, the most ancient dating back to the time of the 
Pharaohs. In this the body’s height is divided into six 
foot-lengths. In another, the foot-iength is divided into 
three parts, and these are distributed into a square which 
incloses the whole figure, there being eighteen divisions, 
of which the eighteenth reaches the eyebrows, leaving the 
upper part of the head above the top of the square. The 
third Egyptian canon divides the figure into twenty-one 
parts, the skull above the eyebrows surpassing the scale; 
the height is seven foot-lengths, each foot-length being 
divided into three parts. Finally, the great Greek canon 
was that of Polycletus, in which the face was a tenth part 
of the whole body, the open hand the same, the head one- 
eighth, the foot one-sixth, from the elbow to the end of the 
middle finger one-fourth, and so on. The arms being ex- 
tended, they will be found to be, from the tips of the mid- 
dle fingers, of the same length as the whole body. A per- 
fect circle can be drawn about the body thus extended, 
whose circumference will touch the extremities of the 
hands and feet. 

Now for a little glimpse at the occult side of the 
question. 

The proportions of the human body are supposed to 
include the symbols that signify the ‘‘macrocosm,’’ or 
universe. And the numerical relation of those propor- 
tions—is the cabala. With the arms extended, as just 
set forth, you have a perfect cross: the most significant 
symbol known to the world, and far antedating Chris- 
tianity, or Hebraism. Now the crossis simply the “ cube” 
extended, turned back upon itself; as anyone can discover 
by making one of paper, and opening it out: and the cube 
is the most perfect geometrical figure, giving us our 
“three dimensions” — length, breadth and thickness. 
Within the cube are, of course, the possibilities of all 
other geometrical figures—except the circle, and the true 
canon of buman proportion, as has been shown, con- 
templates the circle as well. 

By the geometrical method of measuring human pro- 
portions, derived from the Egyptians and preserved by 
the Greeks (framing the erect form in a square, divided 
into smaller squares, each one-third of a foot-length), it 
was possible to the cabalists to work out the mystical 
problems by which they deciphered Nature. All ancient 
statues, whether Egyptian or Greek, were formed on 
geometrical measurements: but the Greek statues were 


far from being as perfect as those of the Egyptians. The 
Greek ‘“‘ perfect number” was twelve, and by that human 
proportion was measured. In some of the ancient dia- 
grams illustrating this subject, the human figure is 
shown inclosed in a *‘ Pentagram,” or ‘‘Star of Lucifer,” 
which was a symbol said to be used by the ancient Magi 
in their incantations; in others it is in the midst of the 
‘triangle of Solomon,” a cabalistic sign of the supreme 
rank—the mystical ‘‘ Star in the East,’’ etc. 

An attempt has been here made merely to indicate, 
superficially, some of the important symbolism attached 
to the study of the human form. The symbol on our 
almanacs, representing the signs of the Zodiac with lines 
drawn from them to the different parts of the human fig- 
ure—this symbol is one of the most ancient known, and it 
directly connects man with the outer universe. As the 
upright figure with the hands extended can be inclosed 
in a perfect circle—so, if the hands be dropped, it can be 
inclosed in an ellipse, the form of the orbits of the planets. 
Taking all this into consideration, we see that the propor- 
tions of the human form were studied ages ago, and gave 
rise to that most mysterious device, the vabala; or were, 
at least, closely allied to it; and so the latest expression 
of the same idea is not without important significance. 
Probably, neither Miss Rehan, nor any of the “ promo 
ters’’ of the silver statue fad, ever dreamed of connecting 
themselves with an’ enterprise of such a startlingly mys- 
tical character. Perhaps this writing will awaken them 
to a broader view of the nature of their undertaking. 

Ada Rehan’s symmetrical figure appeared in Chicago, 
December 19th, in a model exhibited in Sculptor R. H. 
Parks’s studio. The figure stands eight feet in height. 
and is posed on a globe. At the base of the globe is a 
Montana eagle, the original of which was killed near 
Bozeman, and sent to the sculptor. A crown covers the 
head of the figure, which wears a draped garment to the 
knees. In her right hand is the sword of Justice, and in 
the left a pair of scales are held upward. In one side of 
the scales will be silver coin, and on the other side will be 
gold. This is supposed to represent gold and silver coin 
on an equality as a circulating medium. 

After the completion of the statue it will occupy the 
central position in the space assigned to Montana in the 
Mining Building. The figure will rest upon a plinth of 
gold valued at two hundred and fifty thousand @ollars. 

-e+— 
ONE OF MANY. 
PENDLETON, ORE., December 14, 1892. 

I like Once 4 WEEK exceedingly. Mrs. C. Percy Martin, 
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THE AMERICAN STAGE. 

Mr. WILSON BARRETT, who, by the’ way, 
is a very agreeable gentleman in private 
life, and an enthusiast about his art, talked 
with a newspaper representative in Balti- 
more, and ventured the remark in effect 
that the legitimate was so seldom presented 
nowadays that there are few actors and 
actresses on the stage who would be able 
to play it. There was much truth in Mr. 
Barrett’s declaration, though, as Colonel 
McClure declares; a stage which gives us 
such an admirable performance as that of 
“Diplomacy,” by the Coghlin Company, is 
not on the decline. It is true that there 
are few on the stage nowadays capable of 
coping with the blank verse of the old 
comedies and tragedies. 

Daly’s Company has been severely tried 








OBESITY, 


Dr. Schindler - Barnav’s treatise on Obesity 
mailed free on application Dr. Schindler’s 
Marienbad Reduction Pills mailed upon rec eipt 


of $2.00—3 boxes for $5.00. Dr. Schindler-Barnay’s 
is the best known authority on Obesity.» His writ- 
ings are quoted in all text books-on this disease. 
Eisner & MENDELSON Co., Agents, New York. 

The genuine Mariendad Pills must have Dr. 
Schindler-- arnay’s signature on every box. 


FOR 





FOLKS. 


Dr. Edison’s FAMOUS PILLS AND BANDS and 
Obesity Fruit Salt reduce your weight without 
dieting; cures the causes of obesity, such as dys- 
pepsia, rheumatism, nervousness, catarrh, kidney 
troubles; keeps you healthy, and beautifies the 
complexion. 





LOSES WEIGHT AND FEELS BETTER. 


From John G. Hunnewell, Brunswick Hotel, Bos- 

ton: 

Messrs. Loring & Co.-—-During the few days that 
I have spent at ‘this hotel I have seen excellent re- 
sults from the use of your Bands and Obesity 
Pills. I know the system reduced the weight of a 
gentleman nineteen (19) pounds in 31 days, and 
during the treatment his general health has 
greatly improved. He is very enthusiastic in 
praise of your remedy. 


The numbers 1, 2. 3 on the band indicates where 
measurement should be taken. 

The Bands cost $2.50 each for ary length up to 
36 inches, but for one larger than 36 inches ada 10 
cents extra for each additional inch. 

Pills $1.50 a bottle, or three bottles for $4.00, 
enough for one treatment. 

Obesity Fruit Sait $1.00 per bottle. 

You can buy the Piils, Bands and Salt direct 
from our stores, or by mail or express. 

("Correspondence and goods forwarded in 
plain, sealed package. 

Norice.—Dr. Edison’s Electric Belts and Finger 
Rings are sold at our stores, Send for our special 
Electric-Belt Circular, sealed. 

LorinG & Co., Proprietors and Gen’l Agts. 


113% STATE ST., ¢ CHICACO. 


4 |-2 Hamilton Piace, ace, Boston, Mass, 
42 G3 W. 22d Street, New York City 


Cut this out and “keep it and s it and send for our full- 
page (eight column) article on Obesity. 
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“ Medica’ Cram a nD 
medicinal wash that cures them up at once, and 
cannot are pal the most delicate skin. Mailed in 
lain sealed rapper foe 80 cts., or two for 50 cts. 
Pamphiet free. 0: N. STODDARD, Druggist, 
iagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘ by “The Hunchback” and “ As You Like 
It.” Indeed, only the “old stagers” have 
evinced an appreciation of their work—Mr. 
George Clarke, Mr. James Lewis, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, Mr. Charles Wheatleigh. Miss Re- 
han makes many slips despite evident 
careful study and coaching. Miss Mina 
Gale Haynes, who has appeared in a stellar 
attraction at the Star Theater, in a run of 
the legitimate, has surrounded herself with 
a lot of ‘old-timers’? who are aw fait— 
Plympton, Lovich, Brown, Malone, Owen 
Fawcett, Mrs. Sol Smith, Miss Mary Shaw. 

A season of the legitimate is a severe test 
nowadays for any regular company; in- 
deed, a company would have to be selected. 
There are not many of the “regulars” left. 
The training of the past decade has been 
for restrained ‘society’? comedy and up- 
roarious farce comedy. Many of the mod- 
erns are incapable of the study required by 
the legitimate and nobler order of drama. 
But there is no occasion for despair. There 
is much talent that can ,be easily and 
quickly coached and developed. It is 
mostly to be found outside of the metro- 
politan theaters devoted to modern produc- 
tions—in the traveling combinations play- 
ing melodrama. 

The Theater of Arts and Letters, an or- 
ganization composed of a cultured class, 
which proposes to produce experimentally 
original plays with a view to encouraging 
native talent, gave its first performance the 
other night at Proctor’s Theater, producing 
a one-act piece, ‘‘ Drifting,” by Emma Fry 
and Evelyn Sutherland, and a three-act 
drama, ‘‘ Mary Maberly,’”’ by J. S. Stinson 
(J. S. of Dale). Managers recognize the 
fact that it is almost impossible to tell or 
see how a play will act from ithe reading. 
As a rule, the best reading plays do not 
act well. As a rule, too, the plays which 
do not promise so much at rehearsal turn 
out well. Poor Boucicault used to declare 
that he never knew a play to ‘‘go”’ that 
pleased the actors at rehearsal. 

Lester Wallack said to me a few months 
before his death that the larger his experi- 
ence the less he could rely on his judgment 
in reading a play. The managers of the 
Theater of Arts and Letters should not be 
discouraged ; if they preduce one success 
during the season they will not have la- 
bored in vain. The second performance 
will be given at the Fifth Avenue Theater, 
January 26th, when ‘The Other Woman’”’ 
and, ‘The Squirrel Man” will be presented. 
The author’s names are not pre-announced, 
but will be given after the performance if 
demanded by theaudience. In ‘‘ Mary Mab- 





erly ’’ the principal parts were well played 
by Miss Dorothy Dene, Miss Adelaide Stan- 
hope, Mrs. Thomas Whiffin, Messrs. Eben 
Plympton, John Dellard, Charles Walcot 
and Nelson Wheatcroft. 

The several characters played by Mr. 
Willard during his six weeks’ engagement 
at the Star Theater were all of the same 
class or style, and some of the critics begin 
to think that he cannot play anything ex- 
cept senile characters with an eccentric 
turn; but he proposes to play Hamlet and 
Othello in Boston in the Spring’ to prove 
that he can. 

** Aristocracy,’’ at Palmer’s; ‘ Ameri- 
cans Abroad,” at the Lyceum; John Drew 
at the Standard; Goodwin at the Fifth 
Avenue Theater; ‘‘The Fencing Master,” 
at the Casino—stereoty ped announcements, 
these. 

Mr. Palmer’s company has commenced 
an engagement in Boston, after a week’s 
engagement at the Harlem Opera House. 
During the engagement ‘‘ Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan ”’ will be produced. 

“*My Official Wife”? appears in Chicago 
January 2d. 

Miss Helen Barry has been well received 
in Washington in ‘‘The Duchess,” Paul 
Potter’s new play. 

It is some years since Ben Cotton, one 
of the old-time Ethiopian comedians, has 
appeared in this city. He has been en. 
gaged to assume the character of .an old 
plantation darky in Clay Greene’s new 
play, entitled ‘‘The New South,” which 
will be produced at the Broadway Theater 
in January. C. F. 
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THE BULLDOG “DOCKLEAF.”’ 

OvR illustration on page 12 represents 
the celebrated bulldog, Dockleaf, who made 
his début recently on the show bench at 
the South London Bulldog Club Show, held 
at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, and 
is the property of Mr. Sam Woodiwiss, of 
Finchley, who recently purchased him from 
his breeder, Mr. Py bus-Sellon, for the sensa- 
tional sum of two hundred and fifty pounds 
—the highest price ever paid for a bulldog. 

Dockleaf is a capital dark-brindle in 
color, weighs forty-two pounds, and is 
twenty-five monthsold. He is particularly 
good in skull and muzzle, has a good eye, 
grand chest and bone, and is wonderfully 
short in body; but his action is decidedly 
bad, and he does not appear to stand as 
sound as he should—on his forelegs espe- 
cially. He may improve in these respects 
when he gets more at home in the show 
ring, but he is very green at present. He 
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is wonderfully bred, claiming Dandelion 
as his sire and Damson for his dam, the 
latter being by Champion Datholite ex- 
Lady Disdain; so that both sides get the 
blood of that typical old dog, King Cole, 
who was the sire of both Dahlia and Lady 
Disdain, who are respectively the dams of 
Dandelion and Damson. 

Dockleaf won no less than two firsts, 
seven specials, the Berrie Twenty-Guinea 
Cup for Dogsand the Bulldog Club’ssilver 
medal, thus beating all the champions of 
the day on his very first appearance, which, 
we believe, isa record performance. Many 
good judges were of opinion that Dockleaf 
should not have been awarded the prize for 
the best bulldog in the show, owing to his 
faulty action, and it therefore remains to 
be seen what place he will take under 
other judges in future shows. Still, we 
have little doubt but that he will sustain 
the grand reputation he has gained on this, 
his first appearance, 
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IT IS NO WONDER 


That people speak weil 
of the 


DR. BURY 
REMEDIES. 


Mr. W. E. Redding, pub- 
lisher of Harness, 35 War- 
ren Street, New York, 
writes his experience be- 
low:— 

” **Gentlemen—Since Isaw 
you, I have given your Remedies L. B. & C. S. some 
very satisfactory tests, and am more and more 
convinced of their efficacy.—I am a cheerful wit- 
ness that you are ‘fully justified in all you claim 
for them. 

“TI would not be without. them. I always carry 
them with me in my journeyings through the coun- 
try and use them upon the first symptom of cold 
in the head, catarrh or sore throat, never failing 
to get speedy relief. Ideem them of such inestima- 
ble value that Ido not hesitate (but rather take 
pleasure) in recommending them to all sufferers 
that I meet, in many cases I have administered 
these Remedies from my own bottles always with 
success, Ideem them invaluable, and firmly be- 
lieve that their regular and continued use fora 
short period of time would effect a radical cure of 
Catarrh and kindred ailments, relieve a cold and 
strengthen the Lungs, and save thousands from 
Lung" Troubles that often culminate in consump- 
tion, 

“*My wife is as pronounced in her estimate of 
your ©. O., and says that every family in the land 
should have it at hand. 

**May your sales of these Remedies equal their 
merits, is the sincere wish of, Yours very truly, 

“WwW. E. Reppina.’ 
Price 





These iain at Druggists or by mail. 
25 cents each. 


DR. BURY MEDICAL CO, West Troy, N.Y. 
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An illustrated monthly journal for the amateur, experi- 
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KNOW THYSELF, 


Or SELF-PRESERVATION. A new and only 
Gold Medal PRIZE ESSAY on EXHAUSTED 
VITALITY and all NERVOUS and PHYSICAL 
DISEASES of MAN. 300 pages, cloth, gilt; 125 
invaluable prescriptions, og $1 by mail. 
Descriptive Prospectus with i ndorsements FR 
of the Press and testimonials of the cured. 
Consultation in person or by mail. Expert trcat- 
ment. Address Dr, W. H. Parker, or the Peabod? 
Medical Institute, No. 4 Bulfinch Street, Boston, Mass. 
he Science of Life, or Self-Preservation, is a 
treasure more valuable than gold. Read it now, 
oven WEAK and NERVOUS man, and learn to be 
ONG, VIGOROUS and MANLY. HEAL 
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in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
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T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. WY 
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your order at once to W.S. SIMPSON, 87 College Place, New York. 
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OUNG MEN AND WOMEN: Light, honor- 
pay $20 to $40 


able employment at home, will pa 
MatTrToon & Co., Osweao, N. Y. 


per week, write us. 





FREE BANTER Best Liver, Kidney, Stomach an‘ Blood 
Kemedy sent for Stamps. =o = to 
Agents. Root, Bark & Buiossom, Newark, N 








MUSIC PROF. RICE’S SELF-TEACHING 
SYSTEM. All can learn music without the 
aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. Established 
SELF 12years. Notes, chords, accompaniments 
thorough pose alas: ete. Ten lessons, 16 


TAUGHT MUSIC CO. con 243 Stace’ Street Onte 
cago. Ill. 


Important to Fleshy people. 


We have noticed a page article in the 
Boston Globe on reducing weight at a very 
small expense. It will pay our readers to 
send two cent stamp for a copy to Wilson 
Circulating Library, 10 Hamilton Place, 
Boston Mass. - 


PENSIONS. 


Thousands of Soldiers, Sailors and Widows. of the 
late war entitled to pensions, under the NEW LAW. 
Write at once for free pamphlet, and instructions. 
J.B. CRALLE’ & CO., Cralle Building, 
Washington, D, C. 
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WE WANT YOU 


We will treat you well and 
pa liberally for your services. The business is 
ght, genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
or without experience, can make money easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
begin at home, and, if you wish, work only dur- 
ing your spare moments and evenings. OUR 
WORKERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars sent 
free. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 

Box 1515, Portland, Maine 


WHEN EATING 


becomes troublesome, di- 
gestion defective, sleeping 
an impossibility, appetite 
ceases, take Johann Hoff’s 
Malt Extract. It acts like 
a charm and tastes splen- 
did. Be sure to get the 
** genuine,” which must 
have the. signature of 
** Johann Hoff” on the neck 
of every bottle, and take 
no substitute. Use Johann 
Hoff’s Malt Bonbons for 
Sore Throat, Coughs, Colds. 


to act as our agent. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE 
| is a monthly journal Exclusively for Ladies, 
24 to 32 Pages, bound in an Artistic Cover. 
_ HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Fiction, Fashion, Flowers, Faney Work, Home Decora- 
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TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DE e 
Revised e. These, only, are the 
genuine TAILOR SYSTEMS invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
gence can easily and quick- 
y learn to cutand make any ent, 
in any style, toany measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 
teed to fit perfectly without trying on. 
Address MOODY & OO. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. Imeana 
radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a hfe-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst case@. Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 
cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
my infallible remedy, Give Express and Post Office, 


H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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ONCE A WEEK. 
VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
iS a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowiedge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taught by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 


A SCULPTOR’S STUDIO. j 
FEw people ever visit a sculptor’s studio. | 
The gentler sex, delicately booted, gloved | 
and gowned, will sometimes go away after 
a hasty peep through the doorway, pro- 
foundly shocked at the garment-soiling 
interior, where clay, powdered plaster and | 
water-sprays, at frequent intervals, are a. 
part of the uses to which the artist appeals 
during the daily routine. Still there is no 
more interesting hive where a combination 
of the mechanical and intellectual can be 
enjoyed than in a studio of the first rank 
where a sculptor is engaged on a work 
of national importance. Visit, for instance, 
the studio of Caspar Buherl, adjoining the 
works of the Henri-Bonard Bronze Co., in 
W. Sixteenth street, and one will behold in 
process of modeling, as shown by our artist 
on#page 4, the colossal figure of Victory, 
thirteen feet high, the New York State 
monument to be erected on the battlefield 
of Gettysburg, expressing in an imposing 
memorial the official gratitude of this com- 
monwealth for the part its soldiers bore on 


the Ist, 2d and 3d of July, 1863, in the | 


great decisive action of the war. The 
monument itself, of granite and bronze, 
is to be ninety-six feet high—higher than 
any other on the battlefield, not except- 
ing that put up by Congress—and will be 
twenty-seven feet square at the base. Be- 


sides the figure of Victory, the monument | 
will be rich in bronze illustrations of battle 


scenes, emblems, medallions, trophies, bas- 
reliefs, historical and allegorical, and all 
bearing on the salient features in which 
New York troops participated in those his- 
toric days. 





The State of New York has already spent 


nearly three hundred thousand dollars in | 
marking the sites of the deeds of the vari- | 
| ous 
mands present at the battle of Gettysburg. | 


infantry, artillery and. cavalry com- 


This State monument will cost one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars, 
already appropriated by the Legislature. 
The work is being prosecuted under the 
Gettysburg Commission, of which Genera] 
Sickles is chairman, and the contract was 
given to the sculptor Mr. Caspar Buherl 
because of his great experience and emi- 
nence in portraying military history, 
whether in portraiture in the complete 
form, or in high or low relief. This artist 
has done more work to perpetuate the heroic 
deeds of the Civil War than all the other 
sculptors of the country combined, and his 
bronze figures and panels are scattered all 
over the Union. But perhaps the most im- 
portant are the five panels on the’ Garfield 
monument at Cleveland, which have given 
him a splendid reputation in this country 
and Europe for telling, in graphic model- 
ing, the varying episodes of the military art, 
from the carnage of the field to the sorrow 
of the grave. 

To model such a figure as Victory re- 
quires not only a knowledge of anatomy 
—a close study of the female figure in life, 
both nude and draped—but careful mechan- 
ical knowledge, the keeping up of a proper 
temperature in the studio, frequent moist- 
ening of the clay and many precautions to 
prevent the figure from falling asunder 
and destroying the artistic labor of a year. 
The figure will be cast in bronze by the 
Henri-Bonard Co., and the monument will 
be dedicated in July, 1893, 
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THE BEGGAR. 


I was walking along the street. A beg- 
ar, a feeble old man, stopped me. In- 
amed, watery eyes, blue lips, rags and 
tatters, ugly sores—oh, how terrible had 
want gnawed that miserable creature. 

He held out to me his swollen, red, dirty 
hand. He groaned and begged for help in 
the usual style. 

I began to search all my pockets. But I 
found neither purse nor watch nor even a 
pocket-handkerchief—I had nothing with 
me. 

But the beggar still stood, expectin 
something, and his outstretched han 
slightly trembled and quivered. 

urprised and embarrassed as I was, I 
seized warmly that dirty, trembling hand. 

“Don’t be angry with me, brother, I have 

;othing about me!” — 


n reneesastl +" Pirebeggar raised his bleared eyes to me,’ 


a smile hovered or his wan lips, and he 
pressed my cold fingers. 

‘“‘Never mind, brother,” he murmured; 
‘“‘T thank you all the same for what you 
have done—that, too, is alms, brother!” 

I felt that I also had received alms of my 
brother. IVAN TURGUNIEFF. 
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an Elementary Course. 
September 8. For terms and particulars apply to 


References required. 


A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 
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How $i4 Buys A $40 Machine. 


For sixty days only we ofer our OXFORD JEWEL SEWING 
MACHINE, No. 17, guaranteedfor 10 years on terms below mentioned. 
This machine has best sewing qualities and does as large a range of work 

asany machine made. It usesthe American self-threading shuttle and 
. self-setting needle with all Attachments Free. 

Wewillship one of our Oxford Jewel three drawer and cover, wal- 
nutor oak, sewing machines, on 30 days’ trial, subject to approval for 
$15.00 and if not satisfactory can be returned at our expense. 
all freight charges. It costs you nothing to try our m&chine. 
full with order we will ship same machine fér $14.00, 
(4 ves, if machine is not satisfactory and just as we stated to return ull money. 
Where can you buy on better terms? Do not ict this oppor- 
tunity of a life-time pass. 
Order to-day. Our large Catalogue will be sent free to ary address. 


THE OXFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


342 & 344 Wabash Ave., CHICACO, ILL.,, U.S.A. 


We pay 
For cash in 
We bind oursel- 


Cut this out and send it with your 





PENSIONS! vox. PENSIONS! 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows 2 PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER who served 90 
days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. 
Wipows, MINOR CHILDREN AND DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. Pensions Increased. 


Soldiers of the INDIAN WARS and their Widows are entitled. 


Comrades: Place your claimsin our hands and you will not make a mistake. If you have a 
claim on file, you can draw a pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. : Four years 
at the Front during the war and Twenty Years experience in the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims has 


placed us in the front rank of relinble and successful attorneys. 
ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


information on the subject of pensions. 


BE SURE to write us if you want any 


JAS. H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 


622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
(” Mention this paper when you write. 


Washington, D. C. 
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To introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we fhake this Special Offer: Seno 
us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph or any picture of yourself or any member 
f your family, living or de: 

REE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of oux 


F 

wor and use your influence in securing us future orders, Place name and 

address on back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order We mak¢ 

any change in picture you wish not interfering with likeness. Refer to any 
in Chicago. Address THE CRESCENT CRAYON €0., Opposite New Gormas 

Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit 8100 te any one sending us photc 


and notreceiving crayon picture FRF« as per this offer. Tnis offer is bonafide 


ad, and we will make you a CRAYON PORTRAIT 














A Pertect Hebe. 


She was certainly am exquisitely lovely 
creature, Nothing could have been added to 
enhance her beauty. She compelled admi- 
ration, and was an object of worship. This is 


, the universal result of the use of 





Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


It transforms the most sallow skin into ra= 
diant health; removes pimples; clears the 
face of freckles and tan; ives the complexion 
an indescribable brilliancy, and lends to 
every young lady a charm of person which 
makes her 


ADORABLE. 
All Druggists sell this POTENT BEAUTIFIER, 


Glenn’s Soap wil} pe sent by mail for 30cts. 

for one cake, or 75cts. for three cakes, b 

0. N CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 
ulton Street, New York City. 


BE ovo STE oe 
HOME Studies FREE Set Sn. r*tand 


wn given this privilege. Se stamps for lessons and 
fan information, Perrin’s Commercial College, Buftalo, N.Y. 


PHOTO 


A WEEK paid ladies writing a 
{ 8. 00 home. Address with stam envelope, 
AMILLA AVERY, box 60. South Bend. Ind. 


PATENTS. 


, . Inventors should -write-at once for our hand 
Book of instruétions,‘which will be sent free to 











17 only 10c., 58 for 25c.,with large illus, 
cat. THURBER & ©o., Bay Shore, N. Y. 








any address, upon application. J.B. CRALLE 


,&CO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by mail, 50c. A Sample 
page Book on Dermatology and 
wm) Beauty, Illustrated ; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 
ee 2 and Blood Diseases and their treatment, sent 
sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, IndiaInk 
and Powder Marks, rs, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfiucus Hair, Pimples, &c., remo 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
- 125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open $ a.m. to 6 p.m 








CATALOGUE FREE, 


SPRINGFIELD,MASS 








NOT A CENT 


Until after full examina- 
The grandest offer 



























tion. 


ever made. The finest 
watch ever advertised by 
any firm in the world, 


Solid gold s*iftened cases, 
made by a new process, 
guaranteed for 20 years 
Nor money reftnderd, 


m\ elsewhere. Beware of 
A\ imitations. Cuttn's 

4A We Out anil send it to us 
ema al with your full name 
GOR GAland address and thie 
ey watch willbe sent to 
ow your nearest express 


packaged in an ele- 
/ —— case You 
@xami.e it at the ex- 
press ¢ffice and if sat- 


isfactory the agent will 
sellit to you for $13.85, 
with the understanding 


thatif you can buy the 

same grade of wit Ise 
where for less R40 

your moneywill lb ded, 
FREE. If you will forward cash. $13.85, direct lo us 
with your order, we willsend you free a warranted 10 
year gold chain. Astoour reliability, ask any whole- 
Address atonce.. This 


sale jeweller or bank in Boston. 
offer will not be madeagain.. both ladies’ and gents’ sizes. 


KEENE’S MAMMOTH WATCH HOUSE, 


1301 Washington St., Dept 26 Coston, Mass. 





‘ 
Wanted in every county to act in the Secret Service under 
instructions from Capt. Grannan, cane Detectives of Cin- 
cinnati. Experience not necessary. Established 1] years. P: 
ulars free. Address Grannan Detective Bureau Co. 44 Ar- 
cade, Cincinnati, O. The methods and operationsofthis Bureau 


fnvestigatei and found lawful by United States G 


DR. WILLIAMS, ‘sarsszss vi. 
CURESmipove-aceo MEN 


Kidney Troubles, etc. Address as above for 
Symptom Blank and a:!vice free. 








: CONVULSIONS 

SPASMS, °ONYYtSi"s CURED 
Improve immediately. Not stopped tempor- 
arily, but absolutely cured when no organic 
lesion. Remedies and instructions till complete 
recovery,.$100. Dr. S. L. KISTLER,Columbus,0. 


PAX ING THING for Agentsis Our PHOTO. 
GRAPH FAMILY RECOi.)) PICTURE. 
We give you liberal terms. Address Dept, 28 








©. P. CORY & O0., 41 to 45 Jefferson St., Chicago, 





nolis The most durable and delightful of 
ersian >} all odors for the handkerchief. SamPLe 
erfume ) BoTtLe FREE for two 2c. stamps. Address 


The PERU DRUG CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


MPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bott. In- 
delible Ink, Ink Pad and Tweezers. Put up in eat box with 
ions for use. Sa.isfaction cuaranteed. Worth Sie. Best 

o 
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The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food ‘properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 
rapidly creates healthy flesh— B E E Cc H A Mv : Ss 


. 24" hich will i 
proper weight. Hereditary Pe LLS Shanti eek Nor: 
taints develop only when the vous Disorders arising from Impaired | 


system becomes weakened. Digestion, Constipation and Disor- ‘ 
y dered Liver ; and they will quickly re- § 


store women to complete health. 








ZI] Science 


ARs. MEDICAL 
SCIENCE 


Sy has achieved a 
’ great triumph in 
the production of 


































N othing in the world Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 
Woy @ Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
of medicine has been § New York Depot, 365 Canal St. a 
bh Pe de B . 8 











so successful in dis- 
eases that are most (RRR ARR AAAI 
menacing to life. Phy- 


sictans everywhere You need work. 


presc vibe it. | (If not this adv. does not interest you) 


You ssa $75 to $250 a month, 


7 

q 

J 

> 

> 

q 

q 

4 provided you work with alittle vim, mak 
4 pluck and push. 
J 

7 

> 

7 

7 

: 

» 

d 

7 

, 

































Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 























We have got somethin Kovet It costs 
nothing to _investigate. t have a live, 
repr ti Se tes your com- 












peor ly either: man er woman at once. 
All information cheerfully sent by return 
mail. Better write to-day. Address in full, 


THE STANDARD SILVERWARE C0., 
ornper vert."1, BOSTON, MASS. | 


Armour’s 
Extract. 


45 lbs. of lean Beef required to 
make one pound of Armour’s 
Extract of Beef. There are many 
ways of using Armour’s Extract. 
Our little Cook Book explains 
several. We mail it free. 






-~weewewr6€£—",——"«——"—"ee—weo<T7r 
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Lorp BuneaLoo—‘* You Americans are dreadfully hard on our nobility. We are not all black : 
sheep. I have never in my life been ashamed of myself.” Armour & Company aseus ani 

Miss Jusrout (of Boston)—* Well, possibly the it is because you never became acquainted with Chi anty be i Gin iaie cee olen 
yourself.’ cago. Pong or Organ. T offer prizes (value $1450) for by oo 









_. n the goods. k how it’s done. 


once onan — — - Catalogue free. 
= = — — GEO. P. BE NTs (Clerk Not 8), Chicago, lil. (Estab, 1870), 


You forget that poor varnish Pinless Clothes L 
bias h re ease to wien ave ane. 
-< ~les > . TERRITORY to sell our celebra' PINLESS CLOTHES LINE, 
looks clear and ric on the new the only line ever invented that holds clothes WITHOUT 
' Enasrn which willerase ink instantly, and has NO EQUAL. 
“ : ~ A. which willerase ink instantly, and has 
piano or Carriage, house or chair. The success of our salesmen shows the at demand for 
as peireartiches, sample of einer, ora per a> Om iba 
, s} : o will mail sample of e: ot oream OPT ‘or $1, wi 
Good varnish lasts; poor var Ds. will mail sample LotHis Line’ 60, 
‘Oo 188 Hermon Beg TILES O 


Fountain Ink Eraser 


| ——_ Write for terms. $3 sample corset free to 
| agents. LEWIS SCHIELE & Co., 508 Broadway, N. Y. 



























{50 Cups of Cocoa for 9Q Cents 
if you buy 


Vanhduteris (Seoa 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 












“ 


nish goes. 
The “ People’s Text-Book”’ tells 











what you need to’know ; sent free. 


MURPHY VARNISH CO., DEAFNESS: EAD NOISES sie 
y I & HI ular ions. 
FRANKLIN Murphy, President, hry 3 s. & Palarheaan ses eo 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. only by F.Hiscox, 853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of Sol REE 






















Highly Digestible and Nutritious. 
| poss every oe eee 

PERFECTLY #yRe. Bla eee 

lee] Rk-ORGANS and cere EASY PAYMENTS 


sue ofthe ues pice of of 
gue sho’ 













Tue Exouisire Naturat Fravor 





is Futty DeEveELopep. | et Sa Son cai vif our tactory ¥ 
Wij oy \ \ y 
! po oe NOTE « « 
e are 
See for all 


NO VANILLA USED = 
yore 


to Cover Inferiority and Imperfection. 






i iene 












NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY! All instruments 
; | shipped on free trial warranted for ten years. 
Hilt * WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
Old Established & Reliable) 


GRNisH& (0. riersigtn 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. JULIAN'S SPECIFIC, 
used for the Base 30 years, 
is the only unfailing remedy 
for removing permanently 
all annoying DusFicurE- 


MENTS from lips, cheek, 
chin, arms, etc., without in- 
J juring the skin, which nei- le 
For cutting Cakes in the form of Diamonds, Hearts, Clubs, and c ; ther ‘tortarons ree res | . ? ’ 
Spades. Fashion's latest fad for card parties. A pleasing and | ‘ 
ae eaenel uted of aalees. Ef not cold & dealer, isonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
¥ send 85 celles Gor ont of tear by mail, postage vera Nae ME. JULIAN, formerly No. 48 East 20th street, INVENTORS GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 


P.O. Branch H., New York. PATENT. 


Card | ZN 
Card | Cain 
»| Cake | 
Cutters 




































Geuder & 
Paeschke (i BICYCLES 815 DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
—— RiFLEst? “GUNS Sos EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
Milwaukee, WATCHES TuePowelt & Geum Op. . 
ore FPA TRICE OC’ FA RRL, 














WARTED ON SALARY ATTORNEY AT-LAwW, 
ay ene ees AGENTS ii Agente mang Washington, D.C. 





Cat. free. Dan’l F. Beatty, Wash’ton,N.J. 
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